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A COUNTRY BELOW SEA-LEVEL 


“Wliat’s in a name?” 

Qiiite a lot sometimes, as in the case of Holland. 
Tlic word “Holland” means “Zottland”, and Hol¬ 
land is also called the JV>/AwIands or, together 'vith 
Belgium, the Low Countries. 

The Dutch live, in most parts of their country, 
ten feet bel otv the level of the sea. The eastern and 
southern parts of the country are fairly high, but tlic 
>vestcrn proWnccs arc very fiat and low, as they 
have been formed by tlic mouths of four rivers; the 
Rhine, the Waal (a brandt of the Rhine), the 
hfcusc, and the Scheldt. Tltese rivers Bow into the 
North Sen, one of Holland’s oldest enemies. Nature 
has given the country a fine protection against this 
enemy in the form ofa wide belt of sand-dunes along 
the coast. 

In the past the sea has often rushed in with 
temblc effect. In several places you can still see 
where tlic coast-line has been broken. In order to 
strengthen the sand-dunes the Dutch, alwa>'s 
fighters against the water, have planted a tough, 
coarse grass called Mm, which prevents the sand 
from being blown a>vay by gales. And where the 
sand-dimes have proved insufficient, or where they 
arc lacking altogether, heavy sea-walls, or dykes, 
have been built. At one very vulnerable part of the 
coast, the force of the sea is so great that there arc 
tlircc dykes, one bcliind the other. The first is the 
main one, and the others are the second and third 
lines of defence. They arc commonly called the 
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(the ^vatcher), the Slaper (the sleeper), and 
the Dromer (the dreamer). Needless to say the 
"sleeper” and the "dreamer^’ have rarely to ^vake 
up, but it is very necessary that they should be there 
in readiness and reserve- 

Seen from an aeroplane the country of Holland 
looks like an enormous jig-saw puzzle; the entire 
surface is cut up by innumerable canals. These drain 
the land and very often they lie above the level of the 
surrounding countryside. 

The endyked areas \<dthin the canals are called 
polders. Some polders have been urested front the 
sea and some from inland lakes. The surplus water 
of a polder is drained ofFin small ditches which carr^' 
it to the canals. It used to be dra\s'n up into the 
canals by means of pumps operated by %vindnulls. 
That is why Holland has so many of those pictur¬ 
esque landmarks, Nowada>‘s, however, modem 
and more prosaic electric pumping stations are used 
in most places. From the canals the water goes to 
the rivers, whicli cany it into the sea. 

The dykes along the canals and the rivers have 
constantly to be watched and repaired, and the 
Dutch people have ahvajs to be on the alert. 
A special public department sees to ail this, a 
department which is not found in any other country, 
because there is no need for it. In Holland the 
Waterstaat is of supreme importance, and what it 
orders has to be done. 

The following story is often told about the dykes. 
One fine spring day, many years ago, a little boy 
was wandering along a road which ran beside a very 
important dyke. The grassy banks of the dyke were 
covered with wild flowers, and the boy, who v^'us 
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called Jan, %vas gathering a bunch to take home to 
his mother. By and by he came to a spot where a 
liny thread of water slowly trickled through the 
grass. He passed by, thinidng of hb flowers. After 
he had wa^cd a few yards it struck him that all ^vas 
not quite right. There was nowhere for the water to 
come from, unless it had made its way through the 
dyke, and if thb had happened, there svas something 
very wrong indeed. The bank of earth was the sole 
barrier between an enormous force of water and hb 
village. He rushed back, and found that already the 
little stream seemed bigger. In a night the crack 
rrught widen until the water would break through 
the dyke and flood the country, destroying thou¬ 
sands of homes and lives. 

Jan called and shouted for help. No one was in 
sight. It was a long way to the nearest house, and 
the evening was drawing in. It might be Jiours 
before anyone passed by. He found the hole, 
which was by now big enough to admit hb hand. 
There was only one tiling to be done: the space must 
be tightly fill^ up till help came. But there was 
notliing at hand to stop up the hole; all round 
him was the soft grass, and on either side stretched 
the empty road. Jan thrust hb arm into the hole as 
far as it would go, and resolved to stay until a 
passer-by should relieve him. 

Slmvly the daylight vanbhed, and silence reigned 
all round. The rught fell, cold and dark, but still Jan 
stayedwherehewas. The pain in hb armgrew and 
grew till all hb body was one ache, and he gave up 
any hope of seeing a living sou! before day-break. At 
last, when he was fainting wth pain and exhaustion, 
he heard voices and saw lights. Hb mother had sent 
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out a Search-party for him. He ^vas almost too weak 
to raise his voice, but they found him, and at once 
men were sent for to mend the dyke. 

It may be just a legend, but it is a very channing 
one, and there is one very real thing about it: the 
anxious love that the Dutch people bear to their 
country, and the great courage they have, ^rhenever 
it is necessary to defend it. After the Second ^Yorld 
IVar, when so many precious dykes had been 
destroyed, and so much good land had been inun¬ 
dated, the Dutch remembered this stor)', and the>' 
decided to erect a monument to “Jan”, whether he 
were real or not, in gratitude for what he had done. 
Tlus monument stands on a big dyke, and it is a 
constant reminder of the ever-threatening water and 
its disastrous eBects. 

There have been several devastadng floods in the 
past, Perhaps the most notorious one was 3 n 1421 
svhen the river Meuse overflowed its banks. Sev'cnty 
vallages were -irashed away and 100,000 people lost 
theirlives. Thefloodin igsgismcndonedonpagcy. 

There is nothing more disconsolate than to see a 
flooded village and to go in a ro\ving boat through 
what were once streets and squares. Here and there 
you see something afloat in the water, a dead 
animal or a child’s toy, you look through windows 
into rooms where the chairs arc floating in four or 
five feet of water. 

But the Dutch arc undaunted; in spite of repeated 
efforts by Kature to get back what these dogged 
and persevering people have taken from her, they 
go on fighting the w'aters and reclaiming the land. 

The greatest feat in this respect, in modem times, 
has been the part reclamation of the Zuider Zee 
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(tJic South Sea, as opposed to the jYorth Sea). The 
work was started m 1920. A vast dam was built to 
cut off the Zuider Zee from the North Sea. It 
sounds simple, but anyone who sees this dyke, nearly 
twenty miles long with a wide main road along tlie 
top, realizes the patience and skill that have gone 
to the building of it. When the two seas were 
separated (the Zuider Zee b now officially called 
Vsefmeer, meaning Ysc! lake), tlic work of drainage 
began. Four large polclers were planned, and two 
of tlicm have since been finished. Wlicrc once the 
sea reigned, the cattle now graze or the corn ripens, 
and farmers find a good living. 

During the war of 1939-.15 the Germans destroyed 
the pumping stations which kept tlicsc polders free 
from \s‘ater, and tlie land was flooded again. 
Farms, stables, houses, all tins new magnificent 
country was submerged, in some places to a depth 
of lificen feet, so that cver>'ihing was destroyed. 
But five montlis after Uic end of the war the land 
was drained again, and the farmers and their 
families returned to their homesteads and began 
the almost superhuman task of putting things into 
shape. They succeeded. Soon die land was ready 
to be farmed again, and yielding abundant crops. 

The Ysclmccr, being now an inland lake and 
receiving a comtani flow of fresh water from riven 
and canals, b gradually becoming less salt. The 
people in the picturesque fishing >^lages bounding 
the lake arc no longer engz^ed in sea-fishing, but 
the lake has been stocked with fresh-ivater fisli, 
so tliey catch these instead. These villages arc very 
popular with tourists, because the inhabitants still 
wear their traditional national costumes; they arc 
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fascinating but not very hygienic—neither arc the 
houses. The Dutch arc proverbially clean, but in 
country districts they often use the dirty water from 
the ditches and canals to practise this cleanliness, 
and the house\vives have to be constantly warned 
not to let their children drink it. 

The country boys play at sailing their own {or 
thdr fathers’) wooden shoes in the ditch at the 
bottom of the garden, and go on long excursions 
across the pastures and meadows, using vaulting- 
poles to clear the ditches. Who cares if they just 
miss the other side and tumble into the muddy 
water? Mother will soon wash their dirty clothes 
in the canal in front of the house. All the 
women living on the canals do this; they have a 
special wooden platform for the purpose, and, 
Imccling there, tliey rub and scrub to their hearts’ 
content. The women who live on the large barges 
which sail up and down the canals, transporting 
heavy loads from one part of the country to 
another, wash their clothes in this way too. 

What a strange, fascinating existence, to live on 
board such a gaily-painted, slo^v-moving boat, 
placidly sailing along the smooth waters! When it 
approaches a drawbridge, the skipper gives three 
hoots, and the old bridge-keeper comes hurrying 
along and dra^vs it up. As the barge passes under 
the bridge, the skipper puts a coin in the little 
wooden shoe that suddenly dangles in front of him, 
suspended from a long .fishing rod that the bridge- 
keeper holds out. All Uie time the skipper’s keeskond 
keeps up a continual yapping. No Dutch barge is 
complete without one of tiiese noisy white dogs. 
The large canals have big bridges, which move 
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horizontally and arc worked electrically, but tlic 
skipper has to pay all the same. 

Many years ago, before the advent of railways 
and motor cars, people in some countries travelled 
by stage-coach. In Holland, however, people 
travelled by tnJUchuil —one might call it stage- 
barge—a very slow and tedious procedure. There 
is now a good raihvaj’-system covering the country; 
most of tlie trains arc driven by oil or electricity. 

If one digs a hole a few feet deep in almost any 
part of Holland, water seeps in. This of course 
presents a big problem for builders. Before erecting 
a building large ^voodcn piles are driven into the 
boggy ground to make a foundation; this is done by 
an enormous machine, which drops a heavy weight 
on top of the piles, so that they sink lower and lower. 
One can hear tlie thud-thud a long way olf, and all 
the children rush in the direction of the sound to see 
the machine. For tlie Royal Palace in Amsterdam 
13,653 piles were used to make a sure foundation. 

In olden times the foundations svere made of 
layers of hides. They did not perish because they 
were under water. Tliosc old foundations svere 
remarkably good, and many of the fine old houses 
built in this way are still standing. 


The terrible floods of February, 1953 resulted in nearly 
1500 people losing dieir lives and about ioo,ooo people 
being driven from llieir homes. #5,000 cattle and 1500 
horses were drowned, as well as tens of thousands of pigs, 
sheep and poultry. Material and financial help from 
many parts of 1/ie wwld contributed to the speedy 
rebuilding of the dykes. On the 6th of November, 1953, 
the last gap was closed in the presence of Queen Juliana. 



THE HISTORY OF HOLLAND 

Now that you have some idea °f 
Holland looks like, you wiU not be fT^tsed to learn 
that in the early days of history the ““"‘D’ 
wild morass. In the ume of the 

statesman JuUus Caesar it was iirhabited by a peep 

called the Batavians, a Tcutomc tnbe. In 
treme north lived the Frisians, a ttibc ^ 

to the Saxons who settled in England, and Isuu.; 
speaking a very similar language. ^ 

The Ltory of Holland in the oldest timB u to 

complicated to explain here. It is the sto^ of a 

country tossed about from one foreign feudal lor 
to another. 

Let us then pass on to the great ^ , 

Spain and the Netherlands, which is one of the mm 
important and interesting episodes m Dutch history. 

In the fifteenth century the Netherlands 
day Holland and Belgium) became part of the 
dom of Spain. The Dutch people have always been 
most independent and patriotic, and their m e 
hatred of the Spaniards arose chiefly from the 
that during the reign of Charles V, and even 
during the reign of his son Philip 11 , the , 

of the country was taken out of their hands a 
given to Spanish noblK and generals, "nie majon y 
of the Dutch people had by this time 
followers of the Protestant doctrines of Luther an 
Calvin, and they ^vbhed to be free from the iron 
yoke of the CathoUc king. So far, the country haQ 
consisted of several provinces, counties and bishop 
8 
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rics, aU with separate rulers. Now they united in 
the struggle for liberty, and in the skteenth century 
they cliosc as their Jeader a young prince of Orange, 
William, who had been one of Charles V’s courtiers. 
He had at first dutifully served Thilip II as lus Stad~ 
hotider or Viceroy. This prince is known in Imtory 
as Wiliam the Silent, and to the Dutch he is a 
national hero, the founder of their country. 

TJie sufferings of the Dutch people in this Eighty 
Years ^Va^ are indescribable. Besides forcing them 
to pay impossible taxes, Spain allowed her soldiers 
to behave just as they pleased, and at the least sign 
of rebellion hundreds of Dutch people, innocent 
and guilty, tvcrc killed. On their side the Dutch 
were quite unprepared for fighting against such 
odds, and they hired soldiers Ixom other countries 
to help them, ^^'hen the Spaniards laid siege to the 
city of Leyden, the little town, although starving, 
held out for five montlis, and it was eventually 
relieved by the patriots who were outside. They 
cut t})c dykes benveen Leyden and the sea, and, 
flooding that part of the country, forced the Span¬ 
iards to retreat. Tlic patriots took the name of 
"Beggars”, because one of their enemies, wishing 
to insult them, had spoken of them as such. 

In 1584 William the Silent was killed by an 
assassin paid by King Philip II. As he died he spoke 
these words, still treasured in the country \vhose 
welfare he had so much at. heart: " My God, have 
mercy upon my soul and upon my poor people! ” 
A friend of his, Mamix van St. AJdcgonde, »vrote a 
poem in his honour, which has become Holland’s 
national anthem, and is known by the first word, 
“WUhelmus”. 
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ToU>cp«p.= orU,eN^«.an^« 

Sel X h^d sdVf P°Se "foughffor 

him and earned on the ^3 the city of 

One oCMaunce's e ,hc Spanish. 

Breda, tvhieh was 5 " *<=,>^"teonn*uaUy being 
Enormous quanuues of peat wer 
rent into the city, for rt Spanish 
only fuel. One ^ 0 ^ ™ght “ barges, 

soldiers were unloading the b g P^^ 

Suddenly, from under the . bidden there, 
leapt ahody of patnots "'b“bad bee"„ 

The ganison took alarm and the rep rt p 
an immense army teas ^/.Spmring the 

gallant little hand succeeded m recap 

‘°™'those days Spain ‘t','S^r mp^^« 

land, and in 1585 Q.""” ^'.‘"'“''.b^Earl of Leister 
to the Netherlands by sending the Ear ^ 
with a body of English troops. H statesman. 

. as he was not successful as asoldicr Zotphen is 

but his attempt to recapture the “iT It 

remembered in England as o^dney. the 

was on this occasion that Sir Phibp J .. 
famous English poet and prose writer, ana a 
parfit gentil knight”, was kiUed. _ -..rress. but 
The war was continued with varyng ^ , jic 

at last in 1648 Spain and Holland p^nd 

peace of Munster. The independence of HoU 
(the “northern Netherlands”, as °PP“ p „ as 
“southern Netherlands”, the country 

Belgium) was admitted, and the httle 
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triumphantly emerged as the Republic of the Seven 
Provinces. 

But the Dutch were not only engaged in fighting 
during those eighty years. The latter part of the 
war marked the beginning of Holland’s greatness, 
and Amsterdam was the largest and richest city in 
Europe. 

In 1602 the Dutch East India Company was 
founded, and the Dutch were practically tlic only 
traders between Europe and the East Indies. In 
those days the ships still had to round the Cape of 
Good Hope and it took them months to cover the 
long distance. As a result of the lack of fresh meat 
and vegetables, the sailors often died of scurvy. A 
ship’s surgeon, Jan van Riebceck, suggested that the 
ships should take in fresh supplies when they were 
about half w&y. The East India Company saw to 
it that some men and women settled in South 
Africa to grow vegetables and raise cattle for this 
purpose, and thus the Cape Colony was founded. 

Dutdi ships abo sailed to America (seizing many 
Spanbh vesseb on their \vay) and Dutch traders 
made new homes for themselves there. They 
founded a trading post on the banks of the river 
Hudson, and they called it Nieuw Amsterdam. It 
is now known as New York. Brooklyn (Brcutelen), 
Harlem (Haarlem), and many other American 
pJacc-names are stilJ reminders of these Dutch 
settlers. 

Not only in America do we find traces of Dutch 
names. There is Tasmania, named alter the Dutch 
explorer Abel Tasman; New Zealand (Zeeland was 
one of the Seven Provinces); even a part of the 
Arctic Ocean bears a Dutch name, Barents Sea. 
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It was named after Willem liarenu, 'vlm made 
three unsuccessful attempts to discover the nortn- 
east passage to ,\sia and svho. svith Heemskerlt, had 
to spend a terrible winter in the Arctic island of 
Novava Zcmlya. Barents and some of his compan¬ 
ions died on the way back. His journal, discovered 
in 1875, is most interesting, and shows us something 
of the stuff that these Dutchmen were made ol. 

Also in the field of art and letters Holland led the 
world in the seventeenth century, which is now 
referred to as the Golden Age. There was no 
department of skill or learning m which the Uutcli 
did not excel. The physician Boerhame was so 
famous that a letter addressed to “Dr. Boerhaave, 
Europe" actually found him. . 

This century also sasv tlte draining and reclaiming 
of large areas in HoUand, with which the name 01 
Leeghwater is closely connected. "Leeghwater 
svas only his nickname (meaning “empty-water ) 
but it has stuck to him through the centuriB, ana 
even in Holland not many people know that liis real 
name was Jan Adriaansz. , 

Shortly after the peace of Munster, Holland found 
a serious rival in Enghand, and fought two stars 
against this new enemy. At one lime Admira c 
Ruyter sailed up the River Medway as far 
Chatham, and Admiral Tromp sailed the bnglis» 
Channel wth a broom at his masUiead as a sign 
that he had swept the English from die seas. A^irai 
Blake turned the tables howc\'er, and tlie Dutcii 
were beaten. At the end of the seventeenth centurv- 
Holland and England were united for ^ tune 
under one rule. Thb was when the Dutch , 
houder ^Villiam ITT became King of Englan , 
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where his reign is now known as that of William- 
and-Mary. 

The eighteenth century saw the decline of 
Holland’s greatness. The country was still rich, but 
the fine energy and the heroic spirit had gone. 

Tlie French Revolution of 17B9 made a deep 
impression on many Dutchmen; they felt that it 
must be a wonderful thing to liavc “Liberty, Equal¬ 
ity and Fraternity”, and William V, the Stadhouder, 
had to take refuge in England. Holland now called 
itself the “Batavian Republic”. Tliis rcpubilc 
sought Napoleon’s favour, and afterwards he sent 
his brother Louis tlicrc as king. Although Louis 
tried hard to make the best of this unexpected 
honour, he failed, and the French became more and 
more unpopular. In 1813 the Dutch rose against 
them, and the Prince of Orange was triumphantly 
welcomed back—tlus time as King William I. Once 
again Holland and Belgium were united into one 
Wngdom (at the Congress of Vienna) but the iw'o 
nations di^ered in so many respects that in 1830 
Belgium became independent. 

Under the energetic rule of William I, Holland 
Nourished once more, and it continued to do so 
under King William II and King William III. 
When the latter died in 1890 his only surviving 
child was a ten-year-old daughter, Wilhelmina. 
Her mother, a German princess, acted as Regent 
until 1898, when the young girl ascended the throne 
as Queen ^N’ilhclmina. It was her wise statesman¬ 
ship and tlie tactful foreign policy of her government 
which enabled Holland to remain neutral in the First 
World War, and when it was over to play an impor¬ 
tant part in the rehabilitation of the impoverished 
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European countries rvhich had been engaged in the 
hostilities. In 1918 the German Kaiser and ins SOT 
sought refuge in Holland, where the former stayed 
until his death in 1940. , 

men the Second World War began in 1939 
Dutch naturally hoped that once more their country 
would be neutral, hut in May 1940 it was overrun 
by the Germans. The Dutch army offered brave 
resistance, but the odds were too great, and when 
Rotterdam was ruthlessly bombed, and other open 
cities were threatened with the same late, HoHano 
capitulated and was occupied. Queen Wilhelnuna 
and her government escaped to England, and us 
the sovereignty of the country Nvas maintained. 

As in the Eighty Years War the Dutch used every 
means to resist the enemy, but the counter-m^ures 
were cruelly harsh and Acre were many victirns. 

During Ae later stages of the war Ae souAem 
and eastern parts of Holland became one of ^ c 
cockpits of Ae great struggle, while Ac populauon 
in the western provinces was slowly but surdy 
reduced to starvation. Not only was Acre no fo , 
but Acre was no fuel, no gas, no electricity, no 
transport. It was impossible to bury Ae dead as 
there was no wood for coffins, and Ae grave-Aggers 


did not have Ae strengA to work. ^ 

The people.in Ae towns ate tulip-bulbs ana 
sugar-beet instead of potatoes and bread, and 
walked or cycled miles upon miles into Ae coun^ 
to beg for food from Ac farmers. Thousands Aot 
of hunger and cold, especially old people and chil¬ 
dren. The serene, prosperous-looking country was 
scarred, not only by Ae ravages of fighting, but also 
by \\’ilful destruction. The Germans flooded many 
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polders, so Ujal even more food was lost to the 
starving population, and for strategic reasons the 
flykes of the lovely island of Walchcrcn were bombed 
by the Allies so that die sea rushed in. It was a hard 
lime for the people, who could only wail, and pray 
for a speedy delivery. Tlie starving western prov¬ 
inces were not liberated until the end of the war, 
■Xfay 5th rg(5. 

Before that longed-for day came, the Swedish Red 
Cross sent some food to the famished people. Never 
was plain bread and margarine so relished, but there 
was not enough. Tlie situation became so grave 
that a “food armistice’* was called, and by arrange¬ 
ment with the Germans the Allies dropped food 
parcels from aeroplanes. This brought renewed 
hope to the population and tlierc svas grateful 
thanksgiving .is they ivatched die friendly planes 
circling round. The meaning of “Give us this day 
our daily bread” had been most forcibly brought 
home to them. 

After the war Holland was absolutely devoid of 
any machinery with which to start rebuilding the 
country; the railway system had been destroyed, 
roads were blocked, all means of transport, including 
most of the bicycles, had disappeared; everywliere 
there was devastation and ruin. But soon help from 
other countries was forthcoming, and now another 
struggle began, the struggle to put Holland on its 
feet again. The recovery was an amazing one and 
is undoubtedly one of the finest pages in all Dutch 
history. 

Queen Wilhelmina abdicated in 1948 after reign¬ 
ing for fifty years, and her daughter Juliana suc¬ 
ceeded her. 
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Tlie Dutch Ea5t Indies, Holland’s colonies since 
the time of the Dutch East India Company, had 
been overrun by the Japanese in the war, and after 
their liberation the native population began to wish 
for independence. After many conferences it was 
decided that these parts should become the “United 
States of Indonesia”, having only the crotvn in 
common tvith Holland. In December 1949 the 
new Republic tvas proclaimed. 



in 

THE HOUSE OF ORANGE 

Any foreigner who has ever been in Holland on the 
Qijccn’s birthtlay will realize the very \varm aflcc- 
tion which all llic Dutch people feel for their Royal 
fsmily. 

This affection for the House of Orange <vas first 
bestotved on William the Silent (1533-O4), Father 
of the People, who paid with his lift for his love of 
freedom. He led the Dutch people in their revolt 
against die tyranny of Spain, and was one widi 
them in that bitter struggle. Tlic Dutch National 
Anthem, w'hich was written in diosc days of strift— 
as were so many of Holland’s best'known songs—has 
as its first line: 

"iriMr/muf can //ass^uuv btn ick ran DuiUcken 
bled .. 

“I, William of Nassau, am of the people’s 
blood .. 

TJjis line seems to be plain enough but, unfortunate¬ 
ly, owing to the obsolete language, it is often mis¬ 
understood and misinterpreted. Jn the seventeenth 
century the word Duitschen had a meaning which it 
has since lost. At that time it meant "of the people”, 
wluch is also the original meaning of the word 
“Dutch”. In modem Dutch the word stands for 
"German”. \STien school-children are taught the 
national anthem this is always explained to them, 
but not everybody remembers, and this particular 
word is a sore point with many people! 

Orange is a principaBty in the south of France, 
*7 
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which in 1530, passed to the family of Na^u. In 
1544 WilUam, Prince of Dillenburg, 
pn^cipality from his cousin, and *encefor* ca cd 
himself William of Orange-Nassau. He ncquired 
his nickname of "the Silent” b=“use he ^ naan 

who kept his own counsel, and could q f 

to good neu’s as well as bad. His people 
“Father WilUam", and "-hen h= 
his house in Delft in 158.1, « « said that the very 
children went weeping about *“““?• . of 

In the eighteenth century the principal^ 
Orange reverted to France, but 
Holland retained the title and also the motto. J 
mainlunJra!" (I tvill maintain). 

To a greater or lesser degree " °“f 

Maurice and Frederick H^ and 
their successors inherited his populartty. ey 
tinned the title of “Stadhouder” m spite of the tact 
that they were Independent rulm , .jon 

roys” any longer. But after the Freni 
the Dutch reaUzed that this was rather ^ ^. 
misnomer, and in 1813 they 

WUUara I. It was his son, William II. who fough 
successfully in the Battle of Watioo. . of 
At the death of King WdUam HI the male hne ^ 
the House of Orange became e.vunct. His *wo 
had died, and he only left a ten-year.old daupti^ 
Wilhclmina. Her mother, Qur=" Emma, acten 
Regent as long as the young princess was under ag . 
but in 1808 Holland had the good fortune to see 1 
first sovereign Qviczn, Wilhelmina. come to me 
throne. In her inaugural speech she said Ui 
meant to rale her country “as is rapected 01 a 
sovereign belonging to the House of Orange , 
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she certainly fulfilled the di/Rcult task implied in 
those simple words. 

In 1902 Queen Wilhclinina married Prince Henry 
of Mccklenburg-Scliwcrin; in jgog their daughter 
Juliana was bom. Many times the young 
proved herself to be a true “Mother of the People”, 
and she often showed great courage and remarkable 
good sense. It happened for instance in 1918, after 
the fall of Germany, when certain political parties 
wanted their country to be a republic, and there 
were mass meetings in several towns, that the Queen 
serenely drove through the riotous crowds of The 
Hague. She had her young daughter with her in 
the carriage, and showed so much confidence, even 
among the rebellious populace, that all anger and 
hatred vanished, the people unharnessed the horses, 
and triumphantly pulled the royal carriage and the 
smiling Queen back to the palace. 

This palace in Tlie Hague stands in one of the 
main streets, which is always a surprise to foreign 
visitors. It is a charming place, much more homely 
and pleasant than the royal palace in Amsterdam, 
which is a very severc-Iooking building, standing in 
the central square of the city, the Dam. It was 
originally built as a town hall, but King Louis, 
Napoleon’s brother, converted it into a palace. 
TliCrc arc also several smaller country scats for the 
Royal family, which arc all very delightful and un¬ 
pretentious. It is tliis latter quality ^\•h{ch is cliarac- 
tcristic of the House of Orange and which endears 
it so to the people. 

Holland passed tfirough dillicult times during the 
reign of Queen \S’ilhclmina. The great economic 
crisis which started in 1929 and lasted until about 
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iqi4 brought increased unemployment, but again 

it was the au«n who fondod o"'d-' "'otst conse- 

‘’“■n.en'eame the Second World \Var and the 
German invasion. The first German paratroopers 
that came dotvn on Tire Hague had orders to rapture 
the Ouecn and her Government, so that lurtner 
fighting would be unnecessary. The brave 
of the Dutch Army, however,. fn^trMed th^ 
attempts, and much against her will the Quec 
persuaded to leave the country. The Government 
also escaped, and so did Princess Juhana with her 
husband and uvo young children. . , ^ 

E«le in England was hard to bear for the Qpcen, 
^vhose heart bled for the people she had had to iwv 
bclund. Time and again she talked to ® 
the wireless, giving messages of hope and con i ‘ 

so that her oppressed subjects, listening m ^ ^ 

felt renewed faith in their ultimate delivery. >vncn 
Queen Wilhclmina returned to her country alter 
the war, her popularity seemed to have ' 

More than ever it was realized that Holland an 
House of Orange arc inseparable. But the 
\vas tired, and was beginning to feel the strain ° 
years, and after mature consideration she eci 
to abdicate in favour of her daughter. So, o 
September 6th 1948 Queen Wilhclmina ^umeQ 
the title of Princess of the Netherlands, and 
Juliana took over her mother’s heavy task as Queen. 

In 1937, when she was still Cro\'m Prince^, s 
married Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld, w o 
soon became very popular in Holland because o 
engaging simplicity. Simplicity and modesty are 
Queen Juliana’s qualities too. She has always 
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wanted to be. like other people and on the same 
level with them, not above them. When she 
ascended the throne her first speech was so touch¬ 
ingly human that it went straight to the hearts 
of all who listened, and nobody tvho heard it will 
ever forget the words: “Who am I that I may do 
thb?” 

Quern Juliana and Prince Bernhard lead a happy 
family life in the palace of Socstdyk, a lovely white 
building in a beautiful part of the country. Their 
four girls, Beatrix, Irene, Margrict and ^ laryke were 
brought up like any other Dutch children. Their 
parents saw to it that they were not spoilt. The two 
dder girls spent tl:c war years in Canada with tlicir 
modier, and speak fluent English. Margri«t svas 
bom in Ottawa; when she was chrbtcncd the whole 
of the Dutch merchant navy was asked to stand 
Godratlier! 

Tlte cliiUlfcn went to school in a nearby village, 
where they were kept hard at their lessons, but at 
the same time were supposed to help keep the place 
clean and tidy. So, together with the other cliildrcn, 
they used to beat tlie mats, clean tlie %vindows and 
do all sorts of odd jobs. They liked this so much 
that they thought it tvas great fun when tliey were 
allowed to help with the ^vashing-up at home! 

Tlie Queen’s birthday is a general holiday in 
Holland, and I think it is true to say that ninety per 
cent of the people put out flags. The Dutch flag has 
three horizontal bands; red, white and blue, but 
orange, white and blue b quite common, and it is 
not unusual to see an all orange flag. On that 
particular day most Dutcli dtizens go about with 
orange bultonlioles, the children wear orange 
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ribbons in their hair, and one sees orange Bowers in 
practically every window. 

The people arc gay and happy, and “jeenM 
the whole country is having one big birthday par y. 
The Queen herself spends tlie greater part ol tne 
morning on the steps in front of the 
smiling and talking to thousands of J 

and old, from the neighbouring villages, w P 
in an almost unending procession, each P“‘'“S 
bunch of flowem at her feet. When tins plei^ant but 
tiring duty is over, she can enjoy the rest o V 

in the happy intimacy of the family circle, 
other Dutch woman does on her birthday. 
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DUTCH LANDSCAPE 

It often happens, when Holland is mentioned, that 
people say; “It’s all flat, isn’t it?” implying that it 
cannot be very interesting or beautiful, except 
perhaps in the spring when the bulbs arc in bloom. 
Well, it b mostly flat, but at the same time it is 
definitely both interesting and beautiful. 

Holland comprises eleven provinces, and each of 
them has its peculiar charm. After travelling 
through tlic country very few people will agree with 
the great Dutch poet Potgicter, who wote: 

"Nature wrought thee with a stepmother’s 
hand.. 

The beauty of Holland b certainly not majestic 
or overwhelming, but it b there all the same for 
anyone who takes the trouble to look for it. 

Take the most uninteresting part to start with— 
the flat polder-country in the west. The canals 
reflect the sun and the blue sky. On either side in 
the waving reeds there b great variety of bird-Ufe. 
An occasional barge sails by, accentuating the peace 
of the scene rather than dbturbing it. The polders 
themselves arc intersected by straight ditches at 
regular intervab, bordered by pollard-willows, in 
whose shade graze the black and ^vhite Frbian 
cattle that have helped to make Holland famous. 
Not a human being is in sight, except towards 
evening a man in a rowing boat, who has come to do 
the milking. 

^ Tile grass is of a velvety green; it seems as if the 
light in Holland b difierent, and brings out the 
n 
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colours better. This can plainly be 
works of tbc (Treat Dutch landscape painters ana 
must have soSething to do ssdth ‘''= 
phcrc. Along tbc canaU stand the state > 
mills, while along the small nvers m the 
provinces stand many magmneent ““"'D ° > 

Lst of them built in the " ycdit b 

rich merchants from the towns. The 
especially noted for these. „,_Me seaside 

The North Sea Coast c^jJ^ely 

places; everywhere the beach is wid breaks 

white sand. Here and there a “"“I« “ ^ at 

the coastline, for instance at Ymuiden. 
the mouth of the North Sea Caf. 

Amsterdam with the rest '''“''r.’h eLt h^ *= 
largest locks ever built. Olf the j Xhe 

FrWan Islands whose beauty is sull ' ijd 

peopleinthequaintlittlevillagesareni^OT^^ 

in fishing and many men arc f deco’s nulb- 

A local speciality is cheese made of sheep s 
The sand-dunes arc wide, and they and 
flats are noted breeding-places for a „ 
birds, some of them very rare m the ° ^je 
There is for instance the spoonbdl, and if y 
lucky you may chance upon a ruff, dana g 
spreading out lus featliers as he is courting , - ^ 
Before the North Sea Canal was 
enables large ships to sail direct from 
many merchant vessels left from Hoorn, M 
and Enlchuizen. They are now “dead uit 
on the Yselmeer, but once they were very imp 
and flourishing. All three are painters para 
so old, and so unspoilL ^ 

It was in Hoorn that Jan Pieterszoon Coen 
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bom in 1587, and from there he sailed in Uie ser\'ice 
of the Dutch East India Company. He was the 
founder of Batavia, and the first governor-general 
of Holland’s rich colonics in the Far East. 

It is the country south of Haarlem, and especially 
the belt just at the back of the sand-dunes, which 
most foreigners visit when tlicy go to Holland in the 
spring. Here it is that the soil, a mixture of sand and 
bog-peat, is particularly suitable for the cultivation 
of bulbs, and here they arc to be seen in all their 
glory. This is the Holland of the picture postcards; 
multi-coloured fields of tulips and hyacinths, a few 
farmhouses, a canal, a church spire, and a windmill, 
against a background of sand-dunes. Perhaps when 
seen on picturc-postcards this becomes hackneyed, 
but never when it is seen Jn reality. To most Dutch 
people a visit to the bulb-fields is a yearly pilgrimage 
of whicii they never tire. 

The most southerly province in the west, Zeeland, 
consists of numerous small islands. The best known 
is Walchcrcn, whicli was sadly devastated in the 
Second World W'ar. Gone were the rich orcliards 
and the narrow poplar-shaded roads on which the 
Zeeland farmers in their picturesque garb used to 
drive to market in their hooded cans. The stately 
toivn hall of Middclburg, Zeeland’s capital, was no 
more than a scarred, empty shell, but it is now 
being restored to its former splendour, as are so 
many of the fine old buildings Uiat were damaged. 

The Zeclandcn, always so proud of their smiling 
country and prosperous homesteads, grimly fought 
the effects of the sea water which drowned the land. 
For years many families had to live in “pill-boxes” 
built for die defence of the bland during the war. 
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But the motto of t!ie province, Luctor et Emtrgo (I 
struggle and I rise) speaks of former calamities that 
have been successfully overcome. 

Let us leave the west and go to one of Holland’s 
most beautiful provinces—Gclderland. It is divided 
into three distinct districts: the Veluwe, the Betuwe 
and the Achterhoek. Veluwe is an old word for “bad 
soil”, Beluwe means “good soil” and Achlerhoek 
means “back corner”. In Dutch it is commonly 
said “He has a house on the Veluwe”, but “I got 
those apples from a farmer in the Betuwe”; the 
prepositions show that the Veluwe is high, dry and 
sandy, the Betu^ve low, moist and fertile. 

In Holland, of course, one should go about on a 
bicycle, as three-quarters of the inhabitants do. The 
country is too small and its beauty too intimate to 
rush through in a car, except perhaps on the main 
roads of the west, or across the enclosing dyke of the 
Zuider Zee. For the Veluwe a bicycle is the ideal 
means of transport. It is a different landscape 
altogether from those wc have spoken about so far: 
extensive pinewoods, wdc tracks of heather, undul¬ 
ating stretches of sand. The scattered villages are 
mostly dreamy and quiet; the people who live in the 
isolated farms (mostly poultry farms) seem to move 
in a world of their own, an unhustled, God-fearing, 
nineteenth-century world. They regard strangers 
^vith curiosity and a slight suspicion, but they can 
be most hospitable and helpful. The Veluwe has 
innumerable narrow cycle tracks through the woods 
and across the heaths; it is possible to go for miles 
and miles without meeting a single human being. 
There are a few larger to^vns, one of which, Apel- 
doom, is a very popular holiday resort. Near it is 
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Princess Wilhclmina’s castle of “Het Loo” (“Loo” 
is an old word for “wood”, which occurs in many 
place names in Gclderland), where herds of deer 
may be seen wandering through the forests. 

On the southern border of the Veluwe lies Arn¬ 
hem, a city that has, in a sad way, become kno^vn 
all over the world. Arnhem is a lovely city, with 
its wide, beautifully planned, tree-lined streets and 
squares, its pleasant vistas of the Rhine, its nearness 
to the most delightful parts of Uie Veluwe. The 
Vcluwc is hilly round here, and in comparison to 
the flat land these hrights arc so unusual that they 
are actually called “mountains”. Like Apeldoom 
Arnhem is a favourite holiday resort and has excel¬ 
lent hotels, and so have the nearby villages such as 
Velp and Oosterbeek. Leading into Velp is the 
most famous beech avenue in the country, the “Mid- 
dachter Alice”, an impressive and beautiful sight. 
The beeches are extremely tall and straight; prob¬ 
ably the fact that they were planted rather close to 
one another accounts for their having grown so 
high, in search of the light. On a fine autumn day, 
when the sunbeams slant through the golden and 
russet leaves, the Alice b at its best. 

From the hills around Arnhem one looks across the 
Betuwe, the land of flowers and fruit. The “good 
soil” is die rich alluvial deposit left by the big rivers, 
and when one is walking or cycling on the river 
dykes one has a fine view of tlie orcliards and the 
rich pastures. When the snow thaws on the moun¬ 
tains where these big riven spring, and the water 
rushes down to Holland, “Waterstaat” (the public 
department in charge of dykes, polders and every¬ 
thing to do with the water) has to be on the alert. 
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The force of the water is sometimes so great that a 
dyke burets and the Betuwe is flooded. It presents 
quite a different picture then, grim and bleak, and 
the loss to the farmers is sometimes very heavy'. 

Wlierever one goes in Holland, and whatever one 
has set out to see, whether it is cattle, wndmilk, 
bulb-fields or canals, one is always struck by the 
charm of Dutch architecture. In the towns as well 
as in the country the architecture is characteristic 
of the Dutch people. Every house shows their 
individuality. In the ancient, picturesque cities 
buildings of varying design stand at all angles. 
Modern mass-production tends to suppress this 
individuality, and in the new suburbs of the large 
towns there are long rows of similar houses, but even 
these arc different in a ^vay, each showing that the 
architect had his own original ideas, and was not 
afraid of putting them into practice. 

The farmhouses (which differ according to the 
province) mostly have thatched or red-tiled roofs, 
and green wooden shutters at the windows to keep 
out the cold and possibly burglars. Most o^the streets 
in towns or villages arc tree-lined, so that even the 
poor districts do not look too drab and dreary. 
The inhabitants have flowers in all the windows, 
which makes a very pleasant impression. 

Architecturally, one of the finest cities in Holland 
is Groningen in the north-eastern province of the 
same name. Further south is the province of Drentbc, 
the only province in Holland that has very little 
water, as it is far from both sea and rivers. It is a 
country of moors, where until recently conditions 
were very bad. It was not uncommon for the poor 
people who earned thdr living cutting peat to live 
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in turf huts. Here indeed Nature seems to have 
used a “stepmother’s hand” in creating the country: 
the soil is barren and there is hardly any relief to the 
monotony of the landscape. Drenthe needs some 
canals and some sort of industry to bring develop' 
ment and prosperity. It is the least attractive and 
the least known of the provinces. Yet it has some¬ 
thing that is not found ekewhcrc, and for which it 
docs attract visitors. In the lee Age immense rock 
boulders must have been deposited in this part of 
the world by glaciers; they were used by the earliest 
inhabitants as monuments for their graves, and arc 
now knouTi as “Giants’ beds”. 

Continuing southwards, one is amazed at the 
variety of the landscape, at the gems of villages 
through which one passes, at the unsuspected large 
industrial areas in which one suddenly iinds oneself 
Among these lovely villages one of ibe loveliest is 
Gictljoom, a real waier*viUage. It has no streets, 
just water-ways; each Iiousc seems to be a liny castle 
with its own moat, across which there is a little 
.arched bridge. Transport is by boat only. The 
grocer and the baker punt their way Uu'ough the 
canals shaded by tall trees. 

Limburg, in the extreme south-east, bordering on 
Germany and Belgium, and in one place on Luxem¬ 
burg, is the least typically Dutch of all the pro¬ 
vinces. The countryside is most delightful, very- 
undulating with lovely green valleys through which 
flow sivift streams. Ibcrc are even real rock 
mountains in Limbuig! This province also has 
Holland’s only coalmines. Tlicrc arc ten of these 
and they arc very efficiently worked, but tliey do 
not yield sufiicient coal toe the country’s need*;. 
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Limburg’s limestone quarries were used during the 
Second World ^Var as shelters for Dutch art 
treasures, among others for Rembrandt’s “Night 
^Vatch”. 

The inhabitants of Umburg speak with a strong 
German accent. There are a great many accents 
in this small country. Frisian is a separate language, 
but even the dialects are sometimes so far removed 
from standard Dutch that the people from the large 
towns in the west are at a loss to understand them. 
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Din'CH TOW-NS 

nvFK in U»e namcj of Dutch to%v'ns u’c cnn see that 
lljcy belong lo a country of rivers, canah and lakes, 
because se^rral of these names end in "dam”. In 
olden times it oficn happened that people settled 
where a river was dammed, and thus Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and Schietham were built on the riven 
Armtcl, Rotte and Scliie. 

Among all Turopean c.'ipitnh there is perhaps 
none more svirprislng and remarkabte than Amjicr- 
dam, the "Venice of the North”. It is a large city 
svlih a million inhabitants, and its great charm lies 
in the curious tnixnire of old ajid new. Not so V'ery 
oldreitlly; the first mention of the place was in 1275. 
'Iltc River Am-sicl Is still there, and ilic spot where 
it svas originally blocVetl is still c.alled "Dam”, the 
cemra! square of the city and the heart of Holland. 
All aroufjd this squ.arc sve liml narrow streets with 
fascinating old names; one of the best known is die 
KaJvcrstr.mt (C.s/vcs’ Street) whicii is a( prtsenf 
Amsterdam’s busiest shopping centre. It u alwap 
so crowded—and no wonder, for the sliops are 
excellent and the gowh most attractively displayed 
—that Uie conncil very- sensibly hxs closed it lo .all 
vehicular traffic. So this is one of the few phaccs Jr. 
.•\mstcrdam where it is safe for pedestrians to step 
off die pavement. In other places it is most danger¬ 
ous, for besides motor-cars and trams there arc 
thousands of bicycles and the traffic regulations do 
not seem to be very satisfactory. 

Bicycles are a \-er)' striking part of any Dutch 
3 « 
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scene. It is said that the Dutch are bom on bicycles! 
Everybody seems to possess one. You see doctors on 
bicycles, nuns, schoolgirls, sailors, couples in love 
cy'cling arm in arm, office-boys eating their sand¬ 
wiches, all riding along cheerfully, tinkling their 
bells. Behind them the motorists get impatient and 
toot their horns; it is all very noisy and lively, and 
fasdnating to watch—from a safe distance! 

Like an oasis of peace and quiet in all the hubbub 
of the Kalveistraat there is a small secluded court¬ 
yard just off that busy street, called BagjTihof. Its 
sixteenth and sc\'entecnth-century houses are now 
mostly inliabited by aged women [llrough it is not 
a proper almshouse). Tire tiny church in the centre 
was allocated in 1607 to the Scottish weavers living 
in Amsterdam, and has remained ever since reserved 
for English-speaking services. 

The pride of Amsterdam is its canals. In Dutch 
a canal in the country is called kanaal, but one in a 
totvn is called burgwaly stngel or gracht, the latter \vord 
being ilic most common. Tlie most famous canals 
in Amsterdam arc the "Hccrcngracht” and the 
“Kci2crsgracht'’, svhcrc wc find numerous noble 
old houses, most of them originally built for the rich 
Amsterdam merchants, but now used for banks or 
offices. Their fine and varied architecture is charac¬ 
teristic of the city. In most cases the interiors, with 
elaborate car\'cd staircases, oak panelling and 
painted ceilings have been well preserved. All the 
canals are lined with elm- or Umc-trccs, which make 
them very beautiful. 

It is a wonderful experience to sec the city from 
the water, in one of the small motor-launches dial 
regularly take people round. One passes under 
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hundreds of bridges, and round every bend a new 
and dchglitrul vista is seen. The boats go right 
out into the “Y", Amsterdam’s port, with its 
countless vesseb, wharves, warehouses and smoking 
raclory-chimnc)*s. It is a scene full of life and 
movement. 

All large cities have one or several very populous 
parts, where the working-classes live. One of tliese 
in Amsterdam is called the “Jordaan”, a corruption 
ofFrcncIi Jardin, where all the streets and the canals 
arc named after nowers or trees. A "Jordancr” is 
proud of his district and proud of his city, ofwliich 
he knows himself to be a typical representative. One 
might compare him svith the London "Cockney”, 
bom wiUun the sound of Bow Bells. Tlic "Jordaan” 
has its o>vn bells too; they belong to Uie "Westerkerk” 
(West Church), a seventeenth-century church with 
a lovely tall spire. 

Tlie "Jordaan” is picturesque and colourful, 
which unfortunately cannot be said of all the poorer 
districts of Amsterdam. Tliose built at (he end of 
die ninctcenlb century arc uninteresting and dreary, 
and really do not rcllect much credit on tliis other¬ 
wise charming city. Later architects realiaed tliis, 
and the more modem working-class districts arc 
spacious and well built, and have given Amsterdam 
a world-wide reputation for to^vn-planning. 

Another very populous part is the former Jewish 
quarter—still called by that name, although far 
fewer Jc>vs live there now tlian before the svar. 
(Ninety per cent of the Jewish population ofHoUand 
was wiped out during the German occupation.) 
Right in the centre of tliis part of the city, in 
the “Jodcnbrecstraat" (Jews’ High Street) stands 
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the house where the famous painter Rembrandt 
lived and worked. It is open to the public and 
contains sketches and water-colours by the great 
artbt. Many of his wdl-known pictures arc to be 
seen in the “Ryksmuseum”, which possesses a 
wonderful collection of art treasures. 

Apart from its parks Amsterdam used to be poor 
in opportunities for walks and outings, since the 
surrounding countryside consists of flat poldcr-land. 
It seemed a pity thai tlie capital of Holland should 
be lacking in such an essential amenity, and Amster¬ 
dammers used to be quite envious of people living 
in The Hague, Haarlem or Utrecht, who have 
nearby woods at their disposal. It was decided to 
make a wood. A large area on the outskirts of the 
town was planted with young trees and shntbs and 
at present this “Bosplan” (Wood-scheme) is a most 
delightful spot where the Amsterdam citizens can 
spend happy days. 

Besides its million inhabitants Amsterdam has 
thousands of non-residents, mostly business people, 
who arc there in the daytime only. A great many 
of them come by car and this has created a problem 
of parking-spacc. Many people now park their can 
on the borders of the canals between the trees—%vith 
the inevitable result tliat should tlic driver fail to 
leave the brake on, the car runs into the water. This 
happens not infrequently, and if no one is involved 
in the accident, the Amsterdammers love it! They 
jostle eadi other on the bridges to have a better 
N-icNv when the car is being hauled out, and shout 
“hooray” when it eventually comes to the surface. 
On every' bridge there is a long pole with a large 
hook at one end, so tliat anybody whose hat is 
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blown into the water, or who inadvertently drops 
something over (lie railing, can retrieve it. 

Although Amsterdam is Holland’s capital, the 
seat of the government b in The Hague. The origi¬ 
nal Dutch name b *' ’sGravenhage”, but it b 
generally called "Den Haag”. The Hague has not 
quite the particular charm that Amsterdam possesses 
(for one thing, you svill not find so many canals 
there, as it b situated on higher and drier ground), 
but it b a very delightful town, and it b certainly 
more fortunate than Amsterdam in its surroundings. 
It lies at the foot of the sand-dunes, and lovely 
svalks are wthin easy reach. 

Tlie Dutch Parliament meets in the majestic 
buildings of the "Binnenhof”, (Inner Court), part 
of wWdi b tile thirteenth-century “JUdderzaal” 
(Knights Hall). These and the other stately govern¬ 
ment buildings alone are xvell worth a visit. Then 
there is the Peace Palace, the scat of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice. 

TlieHagueisan ideal residential town with its many 
parks, woods and open spaces. It used to be Uie 
favourite place for retired people to live, especially 
people who had been out East. Thb gave, and to 
a certain e.xtcnt still gives, the tovm a quiet, respect¬ 
able, shall wc say “refined”, atmosphere. So “re¬ 
fined” in fact, lliat dtirens of otlicr towns used to 
joke about Tlie Hague. It used to be said that one 
could not go out to buy one’s potatoes in a bag there, 
one had to conceal them in a violin case! The fact 
that there is hardly any industry also contributes 
to ihb air of placi^ty and provincialism. But all 
this docs not worry The Hague. It is quite content 
to be “the loveliest village in Europe”. 
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Schevcningen might at present be regarded as The 
Hague’s seaside-suburb, but it was originally a 
separate fishing-village, and that part of it is still 
clustered round the old harbour. The modem part 
has become one of Holland’s most fashionable 
seaside-resorts. 

Another large town is Rotterdam. In population 
it is the second city in the country. Its situation on 
the Meuse estuary, with direct access to the North 
Sea, has made it into one of the gateways to western 
Europe. Rotterdam, needless to say, was one of the 
earliest Dutch victims of German bombing in the 
Second \Vorld War, and the centre of the town was 
erased. Afterwards many harbour installations were 
blown up and the river blocked with sunken ships. 
In spite of these calamities Rotterdam has now, 
through sheer hard work, become the leading Euro¬ 
pean seaport, and it is possible once more to “make 
one’s fortune in- Rotterdam, consolidate it in 
Amsterdam and spend it in Tlic Hague”. 

Tragic events often bear some good in the end. 
The new Rotterdam, rebuilt after the destruction, 
is certainly better planned than the original city. 
This >^*as a t>'pical port with narrow cobbled streets 
quite unsuited to modem traffic, and \rith old 
smoke-blackened houses. Although the least attrac¬ 
tive of Holland’s latgc cities it w’as, and is, vv’onder- 
fully alive and throbbing wath vitality. The im¬ 
pressive tunnel under the river Meuse is a splendid 
testimony to modem engineering and enterprise. 

Like all seaport-towns Rotterdam is cosmopolitan. 
In the fifteenth century a famous cosmopolitan >yas 
bom there, a man destined to be among the greatest 
minds of Europe, Erasmus. His real name sound*: 
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more Dutch than the one he chose for himself after¬ 
wards: it was Gerrit Gerritsz. (The sz at the end of 
the family name stood for “son or*; in modem Dutch 
it lias tiwindicd down to ’s or has become sen, for 
instance Willems or W’illcniien). The name Gerrit 
or Gerard is associated with the verb “begcren”, 
which means to desire; Gerrit Gerritsz latinised 
his Christian name into Dcsidcrius, and translated 
his surname into Greek: Erasmus. He has become 
knovi'n all over the world as the greatest humanist. 

All the other to\s'ns in Holland arc much smaller 
tlian die three just described, although some of them 
liave an even richer historical past, a more inter¬ 
esting story. There is Leyden (the Dutch spell it 
Leiden) ivith its famous unlvenit>’ founded in com¬ 
memoration of the siege In the Eighty Years War. 
Leyden is full of dignified old buildings and charm¬ 
ing little courtyards and gateways. The Kager 
and Braassemer lakes near the town arc the most 
popular yaditing centres in Holland. In summer 
when they arc dotted wth hundreds of white sails, 
these lakes look extremely gay and lively. The 
surrounding green flat poldcr-land with its occasional 
red-tiled roofi and windmilb is t)'pically Dutch. But 
for the modem yachts, a scene like this must have 
been familiar to Rembrandt, who was bom near 
Le^’den. 

Tlien there is Delft, home of the lovely pottery 
called “DclP’ in English-speaking countries, and 
the place where Wiliam the Silent spent the latter 
part of his life. Here it was that litis great prince 
^v•as assassinated, and here in the Nexv Churcli is lus 
tomb. ITib church has rince become the resting- 
place of die Royal Family. Like Amsterdam, Dcl/1 
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is a city of canals,* they are narrow and shady and 
give the ancient little town an air of peacefulness. 
Another famous Dutchman was buried in Delft, the 
place where he was bom: Hugo de Groot, commonly 
known as "Grotius”, the founder ofintemational law. 

It is very tempting, when speaking of the several 
touTis, to dwell upon their great sons, especially as 
tlie towns themselves are so proud of them. Haarlem 
■ has its pride too: the inventor of the art of printing, 
Laurens Janszoon Cosier. This at least is the Dutch 
view, although others say the honour is due to the 
German Gutenberg. Coster’s statue stands in 
Haarlem’s market-place, but it does not catclj the 
eye so much as tlie magnificent old cathedral and 
the ancient town hall there. It is said that Coster, 
who lived in the fifteenth century, was tvalking in 
Haarlem Wood one day, and carved some letters 
out of the bark of a tree. He accidentally dropped 
them in the sand, and when he picked them up saw 
the imprint on the ground, which prompted him to 
try if he could apply the same principle to parch¬ 
ment. The wood is still there, and some people tv-ill 
even show you the actual tree. 

Round about Haarlem lie several residential 
places, which to all intents and purposes have now 
become one with it. Bloeraendaal has an open-air 
theatre, not the only one in Holland, but the most 
modem and the best equipped. Its situation in the 
sand-dunes is ideal, and to see a performance there 
of a real open-air play such as "A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” or “As You Like It” is an unforget¬ 
table ocperiencc. A few miles further along on the 
coast lies Zandvoort, Holland’s most popular and 
populous seaside resort. 
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In the bean of the country llw Utrecht, known to 
fordgners Utrough the International Industries Fair, 
held regularly in March and September. It is one 
of the few dUcs in Holland that was built on Roman 
foundations. Here again die canals arc by far the 
most attractive feature. Tlicy arc slightly dificrent 
from canals in other tosvns. The water is far below 
street level- Underneath the roadways there arc 
cellars and storerooms belonging to tlie stately old 
houses that used to be inhabited by noblemen and 
riclj merchants. For miles around, the splendid 
tower of Utrecht’s cathedral Can be seen; it is the 
highest tower In Holland and commands a fine view 
of the polders and the hilb beyond. 
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to decorate thenudves, and for motoritia to put on 
the bonnets of their can. 

Often one ^vill see big heaps of flowen that have 
been tluown away, but that is not because nobody 
cares for Uicm; it is just that if they were left growing 
they would take all tlie nourishment out of tlic bulbs, 
and there is such a surplus of (lowers that people do 
not know what to do with Uicm. Tlie bulb is the 
most precious part of the plant and receives all the 
attention. 

In the seventeenth century all Holland went quite 
mad over ihcsc tulips. Politics, religion, w.ir—every¬ 
thing was forgotten in this m.ad craze. Bulbs whi^ 
never e.xi$tetl at all outside the imagination were 
sold for enormous sums on the Exchange, and sold 
again and again at a profit backwards and forwards. 
'Hie bargains were concluded on paper, and neither 
buyer nor seller c\’cr saw the object of so much 
excitement. Tliousands of guilders would be given 
for a bulb which was only supposed to c.xist. Enor¬ 
mous quantities of bulbs rvere sold and cultivated, 
and the rarer kinds fetched more than their >vdght 
in gold. A bulb named “Viceroy” was sold at 
Alkmaar in 1637 for 4200 guilders (about 

Tlie following story is told of a certain Governor 
of Egypt, Said Pasha, who had a passionate love of 
(lowers. To give himself a treat he ordered from 
Holland a complete coliccton of tub'ps, (or which he 
agreed to pay 20,000 guilders. Tlie big ease of bulbs 
arrived, but instead of reaching the Pasha Jiimsclf, it 
was opened by one of hb oftlcials, who knew nothing 
of the order which had been given. Seeing, as he 
thought, a box of onions, he sent them to thekitclicn. 
Tlie cook stored them, Uiinking that they were 
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something very special, as tlicy differed a good deal 
from the onions to wluch he was accustomed. 

A few days after this the Pasha gave an important 
diplomatic banquet and the cook by way of a treat 
grilled the poor bulbs and sent them to the table 
piled on great dishes. The guests made \vry faces as 
they set their teeth in the peculiar-tasting “oniorrs”, 
but this was nothing to the consternation of the 
Pasha when he found what had been the fate of his 
expensive collection of tulip bulbs. The adventure 
almost killed his love for gardening, but the Dutch 
growers, when they heard the story, named a tulip 
in remembrance of it. It was not a very kind thing 
to do, because it is called tlte “Stormy Tulip” in 
memory of Ids anger. 

When during the Second World War the Dutch 
people themselves ate the tulip bulbs they knew 
quite well what they were doing; after all, they were 
starving and had no alternative. They are not what 
one would regard as a delicacy, but they are not 
unpalatable, and the people were very grateful to 
have them. At this time they also fetched rather 
enhanced prices! They ^vcrc made into soup, mixed 
with vegetables, made into biscuits; but ^vhat a 
relief it svas svhtti they could once more be planted 
out in the gardens. 

The best way to see the bulb-ficlds is probably 
from a low-flying aeroplane, from which that part 
of the country looks like a sea of colour. The fields 
arc intersected by narrow canals, which reflect tiic 
blue sky in their glittering water, and the whole effect 
is unforgettably beautiful. 

But it is not the bulb-fields alone that have made 
Holland famous for its flowers. There is a small 
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place just south of Amsterdam, called Aalsmeer, 
where one can sec miles and miles of glass hot- 
housra in which the most exquisite plants and 
flowers arc cultivated. Tlicre are thousands of 
azaleas, begonias, cyclamens, lilacs and roses, in 
every shade and in every variety imaginable. It is 
a fairj'land of colour and perfume. Aalsmeer calls 
itself the “centre of European floriculture” and its 
flowers are sent all over die world. It u very con¬ 
veniently situated close to Holland’s Largest airport 
at Schipliol, so that the florists in London, Paris 
and Stockholm can scH the lovely Dutcli flowers 
within a very short time of their being dispatched. 
Tfiey are carefully and c-xpcrtly packed for Uteir 
long journeys. 

It is very interesting to vbit a flower auction in 
Aakmeer. The auction room is partly built over a 
canal where the flowers arrive in barges. In the 
room the buyers sit on scats which are banked up in 
ro»vs like a theatre so that they can all see. The 
flowers which arc for sale arc wheeled in on a cart, 
and all the buyers have a good look at tljcm. When 
the sale begins the price which b being asked is 
shofvn on a large clock and the hatid of the clock 
slowly turns to a lower price until one of the buyers 
presses a button in front ofhis seat, whicli stops the 
hand. Tljc flowers arc his, and he hurries off to pay 
.and (o have them packed and dispatched. 

Not all the flowers arc sent abroad; the Dutch 
people buy them in great quantities and for all sorts of 
occasions. In the large towns, where most people live 
in flats and have no gardens of their oivn, the flower 
shops do a very good burincss. It is a pleasure to 
look at them, for the windows arc so beautifully and 
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elaborately set out. And then the flower markets! 
The one in Amsterdam is particularly attractive, as 
it is held on one of the canals, and the vendors 
bring in their svares on barges. Afany people %vho 
just happen to be passing cannot resist buying some 
flowers and taking home some of the bright spring 
blooms, the rich colours of summer or the earthy 
scents of autumn, according to the season. 
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NATIONAL COSTUMES 

Not c\’cryly>cly in HoUand U dressed in national 
costume and goes al)Out in A/offt/vn (w'oodcn shoes), 
nic n.i{ionaI costume now-adayt in Holland, that ts, 
the costume worn by the grc.atcr part of the popula* 
tion, is the same as that in all Western European 
countries. Dutch men and women would pass un¬ 
noticed an^TA-hcrc else. It b not even true any more 
that Dutcli women arc stouter than djosc of other 
countries. Proh.sbly the cinema h.\s done as much 
ai an)ihing: to lev^ International difTerenccs in 
fashions and appearance. 

Tlicrc are still places in Holland where a costume 
l>7Jical of the district is regularly wont, but when 
(he inlubitants of these smaller places go to town 
ilic>' excite as much interest ns thc>' would do if they 
visited another country. A fabc impression lias 
long been fostered by posten of travel agencies and 
by picture postcirds; they arc vzry attractive and 
colourful, but it is n pity that they should ha%’c 
given so many people a wrong idea of Holhind. 
Howc\-cr, tills idea was largely put right during the 
Second IV'orld W'ar, when the forces from America, 
Canada and Great Britain fought in the Netherlands, 
making friends there and seeing for themselves. 

Tlie average tourist who s-isiis Holland seldom 
omits to go to the island of Markcn and the fishing 
village of Volcndam, TIicsc places are within easy 
reach of Amsterdam and have attained a world¬ 
wide rqiutation for the picturesque costumes of the 
inliabltants. 
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The village of Volendam is reached by boat or by 
long-distance tram. This first passes Brock-in- 
Waterland (“the cleanest village in Holland”), 
then charming old Morniikcndam. Volendam lies 
on the Zuider Zee, a neat, cheerful place, very 
colourful, with long lines of washing blowing in the 
breeze. The exceedingly pretty costumes worn by 
the women and children complete the picture and 
provide the tourist with just what he expected. 
They are the best-known of all Dutch national cos¬ 
tumes. Even to people who have never been in 
Holland before, the pretty lace bonnets, the heavy, 
striped petticoats vrith black aprons, and the neck¬ 
laces of bright coral arc familiar. Tlie petticoats are 
very voluminous—not because of the colossal di¬ 
mensions of the wearer, but because she puts a roll 
of cloth round her hips, on top of which she wears 
at least four underskirts! 

Many Volendam girls go to Amsterdam everj' 
day to work as domestic serv’ants; although some 
have changed their local dress for the unromantic, 
but to them more desirable^ dty garb, most of them 
fortunately arc very conservative and cling to their 
old traditional costume. In their ov'm surroundings 
they are at their best, and many an artist and 
photographer has tried to capture something of the 
subtle charm of this delightful village and its people. 

The men’s costume, though not quite so colourful, 
is v’ery quaint and interesting, w.ih wide, often 
patched, trousers, fastened with big silver buttons, 
red striped waistcostts and tall furry black hats 
decorat^ with tiny green bows. In the evening 
when the beats have returned to tlic harbour tnc 
Volendam fishermen take a well-earned rest. *ou 
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can sec them in their favourite attitude,'squatting 
on their haunches on Uic sea wall, smoUng their 
pipes or chewing tobacco. 

If you should ever \'£sit the place, be sure to have 
lunch at “Spaanders**, the local restaurant, over¬ 
looking the sci; where there is a large collection of 
line paintings, where one is scn'cd by lovely Volcn* 
dam girls, and where the pride of the locality, 
smoked eel, tastes more delidous than anywhere 
else. 

Tor tlic benefit of the numerous tourists there arc 
some studios in Volcndam svhcrc one can change 
into the local costume and be photographed. 

From Volcndam it is only a little way to Marken; 
the boat takes one there in twenty minutes. Here 
the wooden houses are mostly painted green and are 
built on piles that show above Uie ground, so that 
when tlie island is flooded, as has often happened, 
the houses have still a fair chance of keeping dry. 
Tlic people of hfarken are fully aware of the fact 
that their island forms an attraction to tourists and 
many of them do their utmost to turn it into a show- 
placr. They call out to visitors inviting them to 
come into their houses and arc quite willing to show 
them round as long as they arc lipped to their satis¬ 
faction. The same business-like altitude is adopted 
when tourisa try to take snapshots of them and their 
children. 

It cannot be denied that the interiors of the 
houses arc worth seeing; one finds many fine pieces 
of antique furniture and wonderful old DelA 
pottery. A special place is taken by the/>ronAif</ (bed 
of state), an accumulation of beautifully embroid¬ 
ered pillows and bed-clothcs, which is only used by 
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newly-married couples and highly esteemed guests. 
Most of the beds are in cupboards and seem terribly 
stuffy, as do the small rooms. 

The Marlicn costume is most intricate and cer¬ 
tainly not so pretty as the one of Volendam. The 
little boys and girls are dressed alike until they are 
six years of age, the only difference being a small 
patch on thdr bonnets. The most striking feature 
about the women’s costume is the gaudily embroid¬ 
ered bodice. The hair is worn in a stiff fringe with 
long ringlets on either side; on top of the head rests 
a most elaborate hat, which once put on is not 
removed, even in bed. The men, all fishermen, wear 
black knickerbockers with black woollen stockings, 
a short jacket, and a round beaver hat like a wide- 
brimmrf bowler hat. 

To the south-east of Amsterdam, along the 
Zuider Zee, is another district where picturesque 
local costumes are worn. This region, commonly 
called “het Gooi”, may be regarded as a forerunner 
of the ‘^cluwc”, inasmuch as the soil is sandy and 
there are slight undulations. It embraces such %vell- 
known places as Laxen, an old village now mainly 
inhabit^ by artists, and Hilversum, the Dutch 
broadcasting centre- The most complete costumes 
are worn in Spakenburg and Bunschoten; in other 
places it is mainly the bonnets that have been pre¬ 
served. 

In the old fishing villages all roimd the Zuider 
Zee a great many national costumes have been 
retained—some more attractive than others. In 
many cases the local costume appears to be nothing 
but city dress of two or three generations ago. This 
is not the case in Friesland; the Frisian costume 
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is t)*pical of ifjc province and extremely graceful. 
The women wear a gold scull-cap under their lace 
bonnets. Tlic Frisian costume, ho^vevcr, is dying 
out. It is not generally worn in the province, but is 
kept as an heirloom and is brought out only on 
special occasions. 

Whoever visits The Hague is bound to sec the 
costume worn by the Scheveningen Bsherwomen, 
especially striking because of the peculiar cap 
iastened with lovely gold pins, and a big shawl 
whicli is worn in various colours. 

But it is the Zeeland dress which is the most 
spectacular, apart from those of Volcndam and 
Markcn. It varies according to the dificrent 
islands of the province, and even then there is a 
distinction as to religion and age. Market day in 
Middelburg ofTers a unique opportunity to see all 
the different kinds of costume, including the tasteful 
and becoming bonnets of the women and their 
splendid gold ornaments. No Dutch national cos¬ 
tume includes a coat or mantle. If the weather is 
very cold the women wrap a shawl round their 
shouldcn but, cspedally in Zeeland, they mostly 
go about bare-armed. It is a common thing in Zee- 
land as well as in some other provinces to sec women 
wear straw bonnets on top of their lace caps, par¬ 
ticularly on Sundays when they go to church. 

In the matter of ornaments the Zeeland men arc 
not to be outdone by the women. Their breeches are 
fastened with large Bat silver discs; they ha\'e sDver 
buckles on their shoes and often wear ear-rings. 

Wooden shoes are not, on the whole, part of any 
local costume. They arc worn all over the country 
when the people are working in the bo^y fields or 
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tramping the dusty roads. They are invariably 
taken off and left outside when the o>vners go into 
the house; indoors most country* people go about in 
their stockinged feet. Usually the wooden shoes arc 
plain white or painted yellow. TIic most suitable 
wood for making them is willo%^', birch or j>oplar. 
In some places, notably in the island of Marken. 
they are beautifully car\’cd and coloured. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 

From about the last week in November until the 
fifth of December, the sober-minded, practical 
Dutch people undergo a most curious change: they 
all become poeu. This miracle is effected by tiic 
inspiration of that very benevolent saint, St, Nicho¬ 
las, whose feast is celebrated on thefifth ofDcccmbcr, 
He is popularly known as “Sintcrklaas*’. The Dutch 
settlers in America introduced the custom there, but 
the name in time was corrupted to “Santa Claus”, 
who eventually became confused with Failier Qtrbt- 
mas arid has partly lost his identity in English- 
speaking countries. I once heard an American say 
that St. Nidiolas and Father Christmas arc really 
one and tltc same person, but that the Dutch arose 
impatient that they cannot wait for their presents 
until the end of December, and therefore celebrate 
earlier! 

Tlic story of St. Nicholas goes back a long time. 
Nicholas was bom in Asia Minor at the end of the 
third century; his parenu were well-to-do, and 
were devout Ciiristians. The boy was brought up 
to be a priest. After the death of to parents he tried 
to give away as much ofhis wealth as was possible 
without people knowing who their benefactor was. 
Eventually he was made archbishop of Myra, and 
as such he became the idol of the people. 

Several legends arc related about him; one tells 
about a ship in distress, which he miraculously 
saved, so that now he is die patron-saint of sailors. 
He is also the patron-saint of children (he is said to 
5 * 
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have brought back, to life three little boys that had 
been murdered), and of merchants and commercial 
to'svns. One of the latter is Amsterdam, where a 
large church bears his name. The Dutch have cele¬ 
brated this saint’s day for centuries. In the old 
records of the city of Dordrecht there is an item for 
the year 1360, which states that the schoolchildren 
received a few coppers each from the council to 
spend on St. Nicholas Day. St. Nicholas Day is 
really on the sixth of December. The present-giving 
used to be on St. Nicholas Eve {Strooi-aoond, the 
evening when sweets were stre^vn about). Now the 
whole festival has shifted to that day. 

Dutch children believe that St. Nicholas lives in 
Spain and comes to Holland once a year to celebrate 
his birthday. He is supposed to come in a big 
steamer and then to mount his lovely ivhite horse, 
led by hb negro servant, Black Peter. This Black 
Peter is held in great awe by all the children, 
because he carries a rod and a sack- The rod is to 
punish naughty children, and the sack is full of 
sweets, but when be has distributed them he puts the 
most disobedient children into the empty sack and 
takes them back to Spain \vith him. 

Por about a >vcek or a fortnight before the fifth of 
December St. Nicholas rides over the roofs and 
housetops by night and Ibtens at the chimneys to hear 
if the children are singing to him. He looks 
through the wmdONVs, and sees how the children are 
behavnng—in fact he knows evcrj'thing and writes 
every detail down in his big book. Before they go to 
bed the children put their shoes by the chimney; 
sometimes they put a little hay or a carrot in for 
the horse, and when they look the next morning 
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the food for ll>c hortc u gone, and there U a little 
marripan pi^ in thdr ihoe or a diocotatc baby or a 
foy. Or there may be nodiinp—ftcrc »ign that St. 
iSichojoj ii not p}ea.tftl mtli them and w.inu them 
to inipTm-c. Good thUdren are aJlowerl by ihcir 
parcnij to write a note to St. Nichol.ii tcllin? him 
wliat pmcnli they' u-ould like to luve on liii birtlj* 
day; this note they put in their shoe one night and if 
it is gone the next tnortiinp, they Lnow tliat the mint 
has collccfesl it and they Icrp dicir fingen cn»s«! 
that he sdll grant their rcqueili. 

All thii preliminary ctcitcrnmi is jncrca.i«l by 
the shops whicli luve mars'cHotit displays in their 
s^■^ndo^^■^ and vie with each other in attracting 
crosnli. One sees big images of the saint estry* 
sphere, and the saint himself is preent in many 
stores and (eashops (svhieh fur tome reason are 
called "luncJifooms" in Holland), It is rather eon* 
fuiing for tlie cJsildrcn to see so many red*robed, 
svhitc-gloved St, Nicholases and gorgeously dressed 
black I’cten quite a long time l>erorc the real saint 
is expected to show IdimelT openly in the country, 
and for some children it u Iiard to keep their fiith 
In him. Is tills the real St. Nicholxi to w-hom tliey 
sing, or is it .ill a fikc of Uie grown-ups? 1 know of 
one little girl who was puziled by this problem 
until her mother told her that St. Nicholas was so 
terribly busy buying am! distributing presents, tli.H 
he iiad askcsl his twenty brothers and their bl.ici 
servants to gis'c him a hand, svhicli they svere now 
doing! 

At last the great day coma—generally on Uic 
thlrtietli of November or the first of December— 
when the good saint » olfidally received in die 
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\allagc or to\vn. In a big city like Amsterdam this 
is quite a glorious entry: the streets through \vhich 
he is to proceed are all decorated, and the route is 
lined with thousands of eager ^’oungsters. The saint 
is usually represented by a tvell-known actor, and 
he arrives in a big steamer. On stepping ashore he 
is officially welcomed by the burgomaster and then, 
preceded by a military band he starts on his triumph¬ 
ant ride through the town, accompanied not by one 
but by some ten or twenty black servants, %vho grin 
at the children and throw handfuls of sweets among 
them. The saint looks awe-inspiring even to grown¬ 
ups, who can never quite forget the thrill they' had 
when they were young. And now St. Nicholas is in 
residence until his birthday, when, wonderful 
thought, he may actually come to the house, not 
secretly and in the night as he did before, but quite 
openly. Will it be all right though? Has everybody 
been good? Suppose he tells Black Peter to put one of 
the cluldren in the sack! Ho^v'cve^, this rarely 
happens, or if it docs, the frightened child is soon let 
out after promising "never to be so naughty again”. 

And so they shake hands %vith him once more and 
watch lus tali figure NN-alk quietly out of the house, 
they call out “Thank you St. Nicholas” once more 
and sing a farcivell song—and start looking fot^vard 
to seeing him again next year. By that time one of 
their friends at school may have told them: “St. 
Nicholas does not really exist, you know, it’s all a 
story. Didn’t it strike you last year that he looked 
like your unde Frits, and Black Peter like your 
cousin Jan?” And so doubt sets in, the parents have 
to ansivcr awlas’ard questions and at last admit the 
truth. But this does not mean that from now on the 
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fifth of December is o day ju« like any other, and 
that the wonder is gone. 

The thrill remains for ever, in every Dutch man 
and woman. In ofticcs and banks, in schools and 
universities this day is celebrated in some iv.ay or 
otiicr. In all elementary schools the teachers have 
been singing St. Nicholas songs with the children 
for weeks, and there has been one subject only for 
the draiving-lcsson. On the great day St. Nichote 
always visits die school in the morning, and me 
children .are treated to hot cocoa and spteidaas (a kind 
of very delicately ftavoured gingerbread, made up 
in tlie shape of men and animals) and cacliorthcm 
gets some little present or other. Tlie elTort and 
time that most teachers put into thu is real y 
marvellous. Nothing is too much trouble as long lU 
it ensures that the children have a h.appy , , 

a hair-holidayl after St. Nicholas has left, the school 

'' There'is practically no Dutch family that docs not 
gather together on that night for present-giving. 
St. Nicholas gave his presents secretly and anony 
mously, and Uiat is how presents are given nowadays. 
Most families put all the parcels under a sheet o 
cover and one person brings them out one y 
The names are on the outside and very 
presents arc in a form calculated to mis • 
instance an apple may contain a Uum . -j 
of cigars tlierc may be one that conceaU a sdver 
pencil. Often the presents are wmpp . 
a home-made doll, and sometime a i e- -^rceb 
is pushed inside the door! WuTm 

contain some rhyme as well- Usu y there 

some fault or idiivnerasy of the reapicnt. and 
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is a lot of harmless Icg-puIIing and good-natured 
banter. Everything is taken in good fun and it is a 
time of gaiety and laughter. A parcel without a verse 
attached to it is hardljT acceptable; this naturally 
causes anxiety to some people who are not very good 
at rhyming, but the wonderful thing is that nearly 
everybody produces something. It has been known 
for a university professor to deliver Iiis lectures in 
rhyme on that day. There are some big stores that 
supply rhymes “to measure” tviih the gifts bought 
there. 

The traditional drink that evening is “Bishop’s 
Wine”, which should be taken hot. It is red wine 
rruxed with sugar and spice, and it is served together 
tvith banket, a great delicacy consisting of almond 
paste encased in a round covering of flaky pastry. 
Sometimes this is shaped like a letter of the alpha¬ 
bet; often people receive their initials in chocolate 
letters. If there is a girl in the family, she is almost 
bound to reedve a heart-shaped gateau that evening, 
elaborately decorated wdth marzipan flowers, bearing 
the laconic message; “From St. Nicholas”. It will 
make her flushed and happy and she will be 
wondering for a long time who sent it. 

The children’s presents are often hidden all over 
the house; they get huge parcels containing a note 
which gives them a due where to look, all of \vliich 
helps to add to the exdtemcnt. ^Vhen the present- 
giving is over, everybody says “Thank-you” to 
everybody else—nobody knows from whom any 
particular present has come. The feast of St- 
Nicholas has come to an end, the most popular day 
of the year in Holland and one of the happiest. 
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Ok meeting a Dutchman, and murmuring a poJite 
“How do you do?”, do not be surprised if he reacts 
by taking hold of your hand, shalang it vigorously, 
making a sliglit bow and announcing “de Groot”, or 
^vhatcvc^ his name may be. If his English is not very 
good, so that he does not recognize the “How do you 
do*’ as a casual greeting, he may even go into details 
regarding his health! It is just the Dutcli way of 
introducing oneself. They are great handshakers 
on all sorts of occasions—whenever people meet, 
whenever tliey part. If they arc guests in some¬ 
body’s house they shake hands when bidding their 
host or iiostcss goodnight 

On the whole, the Dutch are a home-loving, 
afTectionate people with a strong feeling for family 
tics. Of slrangcn and strange ways they are often 
hypercritical, and they arc usually not inclined to 
disguise their feelings, which in some cases makes 
an unfortunate first impression. But it is impossible 
to generalize svhen talking about ten million people, 
and although there are some outstanding features 
of the Dutcdi character, it would be unfair to expect 
to 6nd them present in every individual. 

In times of adversity they stand by each other 
unflinchingly and if necessary give up their fortunes 
or even their lives for others. Never have the Dutch 
people been so truly united as in times of war, but 
that is the same in many other countries. In times 
of peace they are extremely individualistic; a striking 
example of this is that in the period between the two 
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world ^va^s there ^verc over fifty political parties— 
but there are **onIy*’ eleven now! 

Although appro^dmatcly forty per cent of the 
population are Roman Catholics (the southern 
provinces are Catholic throughout), the CaKonistic 
influence is very strong. It is fdt cv'cn among 
Catholics and among people who do not go to 
church at all. C^U it narrow if you like, or conserva¬ 
tive, but it is there. It is not to be >vondered at The 
Dutch fought for eighty’ years to win freedom of 
religion, tvhich at the dmc meant Calv’inism, and 
it has gained a firm hold on them. At the present 
time there are three main forms of religion—the 
Roman. Catholic Church, the "Reformed” Church 
(Lutheran) and the Calvinistic Church, but there 
are many smaller denominations as welL The 
churches are very cold in Holland and even in the 
large towns not many of the older ones have central 
heating. In most of them it is possible to hire foot¬ 
stools, in the shape of wooden boxes wdtli perforated 
lids, which contain carthen\\’are pots full of red-hot 
peat. Id this W’ay the congregation can keep their 
feet warm. 

The Dutch are great believers in education, and 
the standard is verj' high. Clxildren go to school 
Avhen they are six years of age and stay in tlje 
primary’ school (which may be a council-school or a 
private school) for six years—that is, if they are 
regularly remQ^'cd to a higher form. If they miss a 
remove the whole year has to be done again, so that 
some pupils of the primary school stay on until they 
arc tiurteen or e\'cn fourteen years of age. If they 
still fail to reach the minimum standard required 
the)' can then leave school. The majority of pupils. 
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however, go to one of the several types of secondary 
schools when they arc twelve, Tlicre arc a great 
many Montcssori-schools in the country, primary as 
well as secondary', and other progressive types. For 
tliose ^vishing to take further education, and there 
are many, there is a choice of excellent universities, 
the oldest and most famous of which arc in Leyden 
(* 575 )> Groningen (1624), and Utrecht (1636). 
None of the universities arc residcntfal, the students 
living in “digs”. 

Most of the schools are co-cducational, but 
whereas there are very few boys’ schools tlicrc arc 
quite a numb^ for girls only. In the secondary 
schoob, most of which have a five or six year course, 
the teaching of languages plays a very’ important 
part. At the moment English is the first oftlie modern 
languages, to which most of (he time is devoted, 
then comes French, then German. Naturally a 
small country like Holland finds it vitally necessary 
to include foreign languages in the curriculum, and 
not only the passive use, acquired by reading, but 
even more so the active use, acquired by speaking. 
It is no uncommon experience for an English- 
speaking person to find that almost every Dutch 
person he meets can talk in reasonable and some¬ 
times fluent English. Apart from the modem 
languages learnt at school Dutdi people take a 
great interest in other ian^ages, and evening- 
classes in Spankh, Danish or Russian arc very 
popular. 

For some reason or other the Dutch seem to have 
developed an inferiority eximplex with regard to 
tlieir otvn fine language, and in recent years many 
hotels, shops and burincss-houses have given their 
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establishments English namt 
incorrectly. In convcrsad 

expressions are frequently L ,_—? w.^vn 

amounts to a form of snobbishness. In restaurants, 
hoTiVcver, the language used on the menu-cards is 
still French, as it is in many other countries. 

This brings me to the question of food. A Dutch¬ 
man starts the day on bread and butter, on \vhich 
he may have a >vafer-likc slice of cheese, a boiled egg, 
or jam. Weak tea, often without milk, is generahy 
taken ^vilh this meal. The usual eleven o’clock drink 

is coffee. Although it may be true that the Dutch do 
not know how to make tea, they arc certainly good 
makers of coffee, and the eleven o’clock cup is quite 
a ritual, which, they would be very loath to for^o. 
The cafes are crowded at that time of the morning; 
in summer the customers sit out on the caft terraces, 
wWch take up part of the pavement. A brightly 
coloured a^vning protects them from the heat of the 
sun. 

At lunchtime there is bread and butter again, with 
sausage (again cut in very thin slices and put on 
the bread and butter), or cheese, fish or smoked 
beef and afterwards jam. Some people like to have 
a hot savoury at lunchtime, but, except in res¬ 
taurants, this very rarely takes the form of a hot 
lunch. The most common beverage is coffee once 
more; in fact, this meal is often called kqffiedrinken. 
People working in offices, teachers, schoolchildren 
and otliers who are away from home during the day, 
lake sandwiches for this meal. Bread and butter, 
by the way, is generally eaten with knife and fork. 

In the afternoon there arc sev’cral cups of tea— 
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with koekju (fancy biscuits), and then usually at six 
o’clock comes the evening meal, the only hot meal 
of the day. And what a substantial meal it is in 
most families! Holland is, of course, a great country 
for growing vegetables and fruit. At this meal they 
are enjoyed in abundance, with meat, potatoes 
and rich gravy. Tim is usually preceded by soup 
and followed by some sweet made with milk. But 
the Dutch are not finished now for the restoftheday. 
Tlicy go on drinking numerous cups of tea for the 
greater part of tljc evening, and will probably have 
cofTcc before they retire for the night. 

hiosl Dutchmen arc keen smokers, and cigars are 
very popular. They arc cheaper than in most other 
countries, and it is quite common to see a man 
driving a lorry or sailing a barge with a cigar in In's 
mouth. Cigarettes, especially the English and Amcr* 
lean brands, are also popular. During the occupa* 
tion (1940-45) tobacco was among the many things 
that were unobtainable. All sorts of substitutes were 
tried, and the air was filled with the most peculiar 
smells: tliey rolled cigarettes of imitation tea, and 
dried camomile, and smoked paper cigars! 

\Vlicn two people arc engaged to be married, 
both the man and tJic girl wear a plain gold ring on 
the left hand, and the same ring is changed over to 
the right hand after Che wedding. The woman 
takes the name of her husband, but she does not 
entirely discard her maiden name. For example, 
if Mr. de Groot married Miss M. Zwart, then letters 
to her after her marriage would be addressed 
‘^Mevrouw (Mrs.) M. de Groot—Zwart”, and her 
name would appear like this on her visiting card 
also. 
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On the occasion of a birth all the friends and 
relations are treated to besckuit met muisjes. These 
are buttered rusks, covered with pink and v/liite 
sugared caraway seeds. This is a very old custom, 
but one that is still honoured throughout the countr)’. 
Anniversaries of birthdays are ahvays important 
events, for gro^vn-ups as well as for children. They 
are real family occasions. The visiting starts at 
coffee time in the morning and goes on all day, and 
everybody brings some present or other, very often 
flo\vers. These are the times ^vhen the famous 
taartjes are eaten, and when the housewives concoct 
delicious fruit drinks, and whip bowls of cream for 
the coffee and the adooeaat (egg-flip). 

Every village and some of the towns hold an 
annual fair called kermis. However small the village 
may be, it is always tluckly crowded at kermis-time. 
All tlie people arc visited by relations, and the 
peasantry of the surrounding country gather to¬ 
gether to enjoy themselves to the full. Tlicre are 
plenty of stalls where one may buy all sorts of cheap 
novelties. Tliere arc roundabouts and swings, 
palmists and Fat ladies, and many of the modem 
electrical devices of torture seen at fairs in cvciy 
country'. But there arc also Ujc old-fashioned bootlis 
where one can cat pojfertjes and wafTlcs. Tlie pof- 
ferljes look like small round fritters. Tlicy are cooked 
on the spot in full view of tlie customers by an 
impressive-looking cook, and are eaten fresh and hot. 
They arc made by the hundred in special tins 
placed over a fire. Little dabs of batter are put into 
each hollow, and as fast as the cook fills the hoIlo\s-s 
at one end of the tin, the pejerijes at the other end 
arc cooked and ready to be serv^. A woman stands 
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near him putting them out on plates, in portions of 
twenty; then she covers them lavislily ^vith sugar 
and butter and hands tlicm round to the eager 
customers. 

On the whole, Dutch housmvives devote more 
time to the prepar.atlon of the main meal of the day 
than to the making of cakes and pastries. There is, 
however, one day tvhen they are all busy baking, 
and that is the last day of the year. New Year’s Eve 
is generally observed as an evening \vhcn the whole 
family congregate and wait for the New Year to be 
rung in. TTiroughout the evening home-made apple 
fritters and doughnuts arc consumed in large quan¬ 
tities, first with tea or cocoa, later with hot punch. 
VMien at last twelve o’clock strikes and everybody 
has been wished a happy New Year, they all go out 
into the garden or into the street, and listen to the 
terrific noise that people are making, banging dust¬ 
bin lids, firing guns, shouting and yelling, or contri¬ 
bute to the noise themselves. Then they go in to a 
substantial supper, at which smoked eel is a favourite 
dish. 

The first ofjanuary is a Bant Holiday and is used 
for visiting on a large scale, TJic cluldren are sent 
out to call on their grandparents, aunts and uncles, 
and to wish them a happy New Year. The parents 
stay at home in the morning to receive their 
younger relatives, and go out to pay their respects 
to the older ones in the afternoon. Every^vhere, all 
day long, doughnuts and apple fritters arc handed 
round until in the end everybody is rather relieved 
to give Uicm a rest for twelve montlisl 

December is quite a hectic month, and what with 
the sweetmeats of St. Nicholas, the heavy dinner at ^ 
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Christmas and the greasy delicacies of New Year’s 
Eve and Netv Year’s Day, it is a great tax on Dutch 
stomachs. Christmas time is not a time of present 
giving, although, in imitation of England and 
Germany, and egged on by the shopkeepers, some 
people have started the habit. Most families have 
a Christmas tree; people go to church on Christmas 
morning, eat far too much at their evening meal 
(often hare or duck), and then sing the old and 
beautiful Dutch carols. 

Of course, the shopkeepers are ahvays bent on 
making people revive old customs and introducing 
new ones, as long as it means business to them. In 
this way “Mother’s Day*’ has been propagated, and 
it seems as if it has really come to stay. It is held on 
the second Sunday in Kfay and is a godsend to 
florists and baken. “Father’s Day”, supposed to be 
in October, and an invention of the tobacconists, 
has never taken on. Bad luck on the fathers—and 
the tobacconists! 

Class-distinedon in Holland is not quite so pro* 
noimccd as in some other countries; there are very’ 
fewmillxonaires and vcr>' few really poor people. The 
general standard of living is high and there is an 
atmosphere of prosperity both in the towns and the 
country. As fax as sociiil services are concerned the 
coimtry is very progressive. The sick and disabled 
in pardcular are well cared for, and generous pro* 
vision is made for the aged. 
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These ball games provide the people with plenty 
of outdoor exercise, but those lucky enough to live 
near a stretch of water—and Holland has many 
such lucky ones—make good use of this natural 
opportunity. Sailing and rowing are extremely 
popular, and it is a wonderful and exhilarating 
feeling to be borne over the extensive lakes and 
along the friendly canals. The most popular 
yachting-centre in the west is between Aalsmeer and 
Leyden, where several lakes run into one another; 
in the east it is the lakes of Friesland that attract 
lovers of boating. People who own a yacht, be it 
ever so small and unspectacular, like to spend their 
summer holidays on the water, and to live on board 
during that time. The primitive way of life, the 
often cramped sleeping accommodation, the mos¬ 
quitoes that keep them awake at night, all accent¬ 
uate the fact that this is different, a change from the 
humdrum existence they may lead the rest of the 
year, and it does them a world of good, ^^ost 
people arc very keen on bathing and swimming. 

Winter in Holland tends to be rather severe, and 
it rarely happens that there is no icc at all. Ice of 
course means skating to everybody, man or woman, 
young or old, rich or poor. When the canals in 
the towns are frozen, wooden gangways are let down 
from the roads on eitlier side, and in no time the 
skaters are there; children in the initial stages of 
learning, making their first effort behind an old 
chair, their fathers taking an hour off from their 
office work, their mothers leaving the cooking for a 
while—when there is icc in Holland it is impossible 
to keep the people indoors! As long as the cold spell 
lasts schools have two extra half-holidays in the 
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week, and apart &om these, school-outings on 
skates arc oflcn organized. 

Out of the blue descend men with brooms to keep 
the tracks clear—heaven only^ knows where they 
hide and wliat tlicy do the rest of die year! Here 
dicy arc, just when and wlierc they are wanted, 
always looking the same, with red noses, and big 
woollen caps on dicir heads, sweeping away and 
blowing their cold hands in between. No child ever 
goes skating without asking its moUicr for a few 
coppers lor the laa/weger (icc-swccpcr). Another 
feature typical of any Dutch ice-scene is the koek-en- 
Zoopje^ an untranslatable term denoting the old- 
fashioned booths that one secs on all the canals and 
lakes. Skaters can sit down there for a while on an 
old wooden box or a plank supported by trestles and 
enjoy a cup of hot cocoa or saffron-milk with (aai- 
iaai. This is one of the many deiicacics Dutch bakers 
provide of which there is no equivalent in any other 
country. 

Aldiough there are people in Holland who go in 
for fancy skating, the majority like to make long¬ 
distance trips. It is a glorious experience to go on 
one of these; starting on a ditch or canal just outride 
the town. Occasionally a road has to be crossed, 
and here, in order to enable skaters to do this 
wiUiout t^'ng off their skates, neighbouringfarniers 
or icc-stvccpcrs have put down straw to save the 
blades from being damaged. Then on to the ice 
again, speeding fonvard in the cold air; coming to 
a lake next, an expanse of ice stretching for mjlcs 
ahead. The countryside is like a symphony of 
greyish blue and vvhitc. It is quite true that a train 
goes faster, and a jet plane fester still, but travelling 
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week, and apart from these, sdiool-oudngs on 
skates arc often organized. 

Out of the blue descend men with brooms to keep 
the tracks clear—heaven only knows where they 
hide and wliat they do the rest of the year! Here 
they are, just when and where they are wanted, 
always looking the same, with red noses, and big 
woollen caps on their heads, sweeping away and 
blowing their cold hands in between. No child ever 
goes skadng without asking its mother for a few 
coppers for the haanteger (ice-swccpcr). Another 
feature typical of any Dutch icc-sccnc b the koek-en- 
zoopje, an untranslatable term denoting the old- 
fashioned booUis tliat one sees on all the canals and 
lakes. Skaten can sit down there for a while on an 
old wx>oden box or a plank supported by trestles and 
enjoy a cup of liot cocoa or sanron-milk with taai- 
taai. Tim b one of the many delicacies Dutcli bakers 
provide of which there b no equivalent in any other 
country. 

Although there arc people in Holland who go in 
for fancy skating, die majority like to make long¬ 
distance trips. It b a glorious experience to go on 
one of these; starting on a ditch or canal just outside 
the town. Occasionally a road has to be crossed, 
and here, in order to enable skaters to do thb 
without taking oIT their skates, neighbouring farmers 
or ice-sweepers have put down straw to save die 
blades from being damaged. Then on to the ice 
again, speeding forward in the cold air: coming to 
a lake next, an expamc of ice stretcliing for miles 
ahead. Tlie countryside b like a symphony of 
greybh blue and white. It is quite true that a train 
goes faster, and a jet plane fester still, but travelling 
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in these does not give the same sensation of speed as 
shooting over the wide, frozen waters of Holland. 

^Vhen the skaters return home at the end of a long 
day, after covering perhaps some thirty or forty 
miles, all rosy and glowing, and healthily tired, 
there is generally a loving hand there that serves 
them with a plate of hot pea-soup. Dutch pea-soup 
has to be eaten to be believed, and in this case it is 
the final touch that is needed to produce a sense of 
perfect contentment and well-being. 

Whenever possible Friesland organizes its famous 
“Eleven to^vns race”, a long-distance trip for speed 
skaters, wliich demands tremendous endurance. It 
is, as Ac name says, a circixitous route, toucliing 
eleven towns. In Friesland inddentally, it is always 
slightly coidcc than in the rest of the country, and 
this is probably why the Frisians are such excellent 
skaters, and why most of the skate-factories are in 
this province. 

In a preceding chapter I have mentioned the 
important part that bicycles play in Dutch life. 
There arc few people who do not possess a bicycle 
and do not use it daily. The country being so flat, 
a bicycle is an ideal means of transport for work as 
^^■ell as for recreation. Along all the main roads run 
separate cycle-tracks, which makes cycling very 
pleasant and safe. Cyclists arc supposed to use them 
and must not ride on the main roads, which are for 
motor traffic. 

Of recent years hiking, complete with rucksack, 
has become more and more popular ivith young 
people, especially since the spread of youth hostels. 
The country has many excellent youth hostels, most 
of them delightfully situated and very efficiently run. 
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Tile love of angling is innate in cvcr>' Dutchman. 
The most thrilling moment in the life ofanyiittle boy 
is v/hen, seated on the edge of a uracht in his native 
town with a jam jar beside him, he catches his first 
tiddler. Sometimes lack of enthusiasm from his 
parents, or hb own dbappolnlmcnt at not catching 
more, kills this love and he forgets all about it in later 
life, but if things turn out more favourably he will 
be one of the lar^c number of enthusiasts who line 
the banks of the canab every summer. Owing to 
the sluggbh nature of tlie canab and most of the 
rivers, it b practically all coarse fislung, svith a great 
abundance of eeb. 

As in most European countries, the cinema has a 
great hold on the people. The market for Dutch 
films b very limited, so that the country’s film 
industry lacks the money, the actors and the experi* 
enced technicians to produce really outstanding 
pictures. Most films arc imported from Great 
Britain, America, France, Italy and Germany. 
There arc Dutch captions on the screen, but they 
do not follow the dialogue word for word, and it 
says a lot for the audience’s understanding of foreign 
languages that the laughter (or sighing as the case 
may be) b mostly in the right places. I am sure 
that going to so many Ibrdgn films and Ibtcning to 
foreign radio programmes b a great help to the 
I people in learning languages. 
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ART AND CULTURE 

Although Holland lacks majestic, breath-taking 
scenery. Nature lias compensated for this in endow¬ 
ing the people with a sense of beauty and a great 
artistic feeling. This is shown in everyday life and 
everyday things: in the splendid architecture of the 
old towns and \’illages as well as in the modem farm¬ 
houses, to\vn dwellings and country residences; in 
the colourful national costumes; in the tasteful ivay 
in which houses are furnished and shop windows are 
set out, ^vhethe^ in town or country. There is abo 
the inestimable wealth of artistic creations in the 
various museums and picture galleries. 

3est known among these E the “Ryksmuseum” 
(National Museum) in Amsterdam, which contains 
specimens of sculpture, architecture, furniture, 
pottery, costumes, and many of the finest paintings 
in the world- Another famous museum in Amster¬ 
dam is the “Stedelyk** (Municipal) Museum, and 
The Hague is justly proud of its “Stedelyk Museum” 
and Rotterdam of its “Museum Bo>Tnans”. 

When we talk of Dutch painting our thoughts go 
at once to the prolific seventeenth century and such 
great names as Rembrandt, Frans Hab, Johannes 
Vermeer, Pieter de Hoogh and Jan Steen. Art can 
never flourish in a country unless there are sufficient 
people to take an interest in it, and to commission the 
artists. In the se\'entcenth century, when Holland’s 
merchants traded all over the \vorld and became 
increasingly prosperous, they liked to have paintings 
done of themselves and thdr wves, and the artists 
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respectfully obliged. Still-life paintings were in 
great demand, and so were pictures representing 
biblical scenes or telling some other story. Conse¬ 
quently, most seventeenth-century paintings sverc 
comparatively small—they were made for 
merchants’ living-rooms, not for exhibitions. 

Rembrandt van Rhyn was bom at Leyden in 
1606, the son of a miller. Tlic boy was sent to the 
University to study law, but he showed no Inclina¬ 
tion for studying and rvas far more Interested in 
painting. His father svas sensible enough to give 
way, and Rembrandt went into the studio of a 
painter called van Swanenburgh. He was then 
about sixteen years of age, and already showed sucli 
great proficiency that he was soon sent to Amster¬ 
dam. 

However, his technique was better than tliat of 
Ids master, Pieter Lasiman, so he returned home 
and set up as an independent artist. He ss*orked in 
Lc>’dcn for seven years, after Nvhich he went to 
Amsterdam again, where he painted most of his 
great masterpieces. Although Rembrandt made 
mudi money teaching and carrying out commissions, 
his romantic love of rich eloUics and glittering 
jewellery, and liis purciiase of tiic large house in 
Amsterdam’s Jodcnbrccsiraat made him incur many 
debu. 

In order to reduce his expenses he moved info a 
smaller house, and his second wife and his son ntus 
started an art sliop to help out in tliese financial 
troubles, but in spite of this he diet! in great poverty. 
He was buried in the Wtsicrkcrk in Amsterdam in 
iCCg. 

In 1C42 Rembrandt painted his most famous 
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work: “The Procession of the Civic Guard”, 
popularly known as “The Night Watch”. The 
picture got this misleading title in the eighteenth 
century, when it had become dirty with peat smoke. 
But after being scientifically treated in 1948 it re¬ 
gained its original brightness and radiance. Pilgrims 
from all over the world have stood in front of this 
marvellous picture in the Ryksmuseum, and have 
been baffled by the mystery of this great artist, 
perhaps the greatest artist of all time, ^Vbat a 
strange thing, that this genius, ^vho had such a 
passion for oriental colours, who painted in such 
warm glotving tones, should have belonged to that 
chilly, watery, Calvinistic country! 

Rembrandt was first and foremost a portrait 
painter. His portraits, however, are altogether 
different from those painted by most of his con¬ 
temporaries; they are unconventional in their com¬ 
position, and apart from showing the sitter’s features 
^vith mastery and skill, they manage to convey a 
glimpse of that most elusive and unpaintable thing, 
the human soul. 

This is what makes Rembrandt’s portraits so 
alive. The famous “Lesson in Anatomy” can be 
seen in The Hague, in the small but most interesting 
museum called “hlauritshuis”. Like the "Night 
Watch” it was a commission for portraits, in this 
instance from the leading Dutch surgeons. Rem¬ 
brandt’s drawings and etchings (many of Biblical 
subjects) are such works of genius that they alone 
would have brought fame to any artisL Many are 
to be found in the British Museum, and there are 
several of his paintings in the National Gallery in 
London. 
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Frans Hals (1580-1665) was the Haarlem por¬ 
trait pairitcr. Hals was the preacher of joHity and 
joy—he painted with great gusto^ and although his 
portraits arc more superficial than Rembrandt’s, his 
wit and vivacity are irresistible. The Wallace 
Collection in London possesses hb tvcll-known 
“Laughing Cavalier”. 

Vermeer and dc Hoogh were (he great masters of 
the Dutch interior, which they painted with faultless 
precision and inimitable colouring. Not quite in¬ 
imitable though, for in 1945 It was discovered that 
some “Vermeer” pictures that had been found 
recently were forgeries, painted by a Dutch arlbt, 
Hans van Afeegeren. So well were they executed, 
and so cle\'erly had van Meegcren captured Ver¬ 
meer’s unique st>'!e, that practically all Dutch art 
auihoriti« were dccciv'cd, and the nctv Vermeers 
were bought by the Museum Boymam. Subse¬ 
quently, when many more appeared, suspicions 
«'crc aroused, and van Meegcren died in prbon in 
1949. He had proved himself to be a great genius 
^vho had certainly deserved a better fate. 

It is not possibie here to enumerate all the /hmous 
aribts of ihb period, but mention must be made of 
Jan Steen. Jan Steen b a contrast to Vermeer; 
whereas tlie latter painted quiet, intimate scenes, 
Steen’s pictures breathe life and movement- He 
chose convivial subjects—tavern scenes, a St. Nicho¬ 
las Eve gathering, a country wedding party—and he 
portrayed life as he found it, with cliildren dying, 
drunLcn men lotling in chairs, people quarrcfling 
and fighting, rooms in dborder. Hb name has 
become proverbial in the Dutch saying: ten huts- 
hi}udem!anyan Steen (ajan Steen household) meaning 
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a place where things are untidy and disorderly. 
Jan Steen’s method of painting was wonderfully 
delicate and refined, and the amount of detail in his 
pictures is amazing. 

In the eighteenth century there w’as a decline in 
Dutch art, but in the nineteenth century it had its 
renaissance. There were for example the three 
brothers Maris: Jacob and Willem, famous for their 
landscapes, and Matthj'S, the unpractical dreamer, 
^vto lived in London in great poverty. Another 
well-known landscape painter was Anton Mauve, 
and for fine seascapes H. Mesdag should be 
remembered. Joseph Israels painted fisher life, and 
G. H. Breitncr did impressionisric pictures of 
Amsterdam. 

The great forerunner of twentieth century art was 
Vincent van Gogh (*853-90). Although he worked 
for only ten years as an artbt, he painted as many 
pictures in those years as others u'ould in a lifetime; 
he was possessed by a fanatic urge to create. He 
was bom in the south of Holland and painted the 
peasants and labourers there, often in heavy, sombre 
colours. Later he went to Belgium and from there 
to Paris, where he met the great French artists of the 
time, notably Gauguin. It was in Arles (in tlie 
south of France) that he produced his best-kno^vn 
works, the glorious pictures of the waving cornfields 
and the ra^ant flo^vers. All the time he was really 
a sick ma n , and his mind ^vas unbalanced. When he 
died, aged thirty-seven, he left more than eight 
hundred paintings and over fifteen hundred dra^v- 
ings. His work ^vas not appreciated until the 
beginning of the Dventicth century, but it has since 
gained Full recognidon. 
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At the present time art in HolJand is part and 
parcel of the existence of the people, who talce a 
lively and active interest in it. Again, as in the 
seventeenth century, the fact that their countrymen 
buy their pictures enables artists to live and en¬ 
courages them to develop their ability. It is not only 
the very wealthy people who possess original paint¬ 
ings, one sees them In the houses of many families; 
they arc not all pictures that will aftenvards find 
their way to museums, but in nine eases out of ten 
they are honest, sensitive xvorks. Among the Dutch 
modem painters whose works arc already in 
museums and art-galleries are Jan Sluyters, Kccs 
vatt Dongcn(who lives in Paris and has become a 
French subject) and Jan Toorop. 

It is a disappointing fact that in a country whose 
inhabitants take suclt a keen interest in art the 
interiors of most old churches should be so lacking 
in beauty. Tliey arc cold, bare places with wliite- 
washed walls, devoid of any ornaments except 
perhaps an occasional carved pulpit, a fine brass 
choir screen or bcatitiful stained svindo\«. The 
explanation is found in the Eighty Years War, when 
the Dutch Calvinists were so hostile to anything 
even remotely reminiscent of Catholicism that they 
smashed or whitewashed all that was artistic and 
ornamental in the churclies. 

Dutch Iclten have never produced sucli works of 
genius as to be of any inJluencc in Europe. Prose- 
writers, poets and historians, writing in a language 
not understood by any other country, remained 
within Holland’s frontiers, so easily and frequently 
crossed by artbts. Tlic greatest of all Dutch p«i3 
was Joost van den Vondel, who was bom in 1567 
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and died in 1679, and so lakes us back once more 
to the seventeenth century. Vondel ^vrote Ijiical 
poetry and a great many dramas, practically all 
trage^es on classical lines. 

The tragedy called Gpbreght ran Aemsiel \vzs 
WTitten for the opening of die first theatre in Amster¬ 
dam, and was first performed on Nevs- Year’s Day 
1638. The play telU about the fall of Amsterdam 
in 1304, after the town had been bravely defended 
by die Lord Gysbreght. The historical details arc far 
from correct, but the play contains so many splendid 
passages that the people of Amsterdam have always 
loved it, and it has been an established custom for 
over three hundred yean to start a series of per¬ 
formances of "the G)-sbreght” on New Year’s Day. 
Amsterdam parents take their young sons and 
daughters there to see thdr first play, and in the 
interval the traditional Dutch drink of safiron-milk 
is served in the refreshment rooms. 

For music, as for painting and sculpture, there 
are no frontiers. A Dutch composer of international 
fame was Jan Picterszoon Swcelinck (1562-1621), 
whose organ and choral works had great influence 
on European music. He was a forcmimcr of Bach. 
His is the most outstanding name in the history of 
Dutch music, but there have been se\'eral other vcr>’ 
good composers, and there still are. In-modemmusic 
Pj’pcr, Badings and Kctting have made their mark. 
On the whole the Dutch seem to be performers of 
muric rather than composers. The country has 
sc\'cral fine orchestras, among which the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra ranks highest. Whenever 
and wherever this orchestra plan’s it alwa>’s has a 
full house; the people realize what a wonderful 
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treasure they possess in tliis team of cxccUcnt 
musicians and appreciate their good fortune. 

Art and culture play an important part in Holland 
and arc taken seriously, which is no doubt one of 
the reasons why tliis little country continues to hold 
its own among die nations ofEuropc. 
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PORT 

In this last chapter about the “Country below sea- 
le\’er’ I must disillusion all those who think of 
Holland as an agrarian country’, %vherc the majority 
of the people live by farming and cattle breeding. 
This ^\’as true not so long ago, but at the present 
time industry and trade give emplo^Tnent to more 
than half the population. Some of the industries 
^%’Ould be impossible without farming and cattle 
breeding—for example the butter and cheese 
factories, most of wWch have sprung up among the 
pastures of Friesland and North Holland. 

At Alkmaar on a Friday morning tlierc is a unique 
cheese market, when the cartloads, lorryloads and 
boatloads of cheeses arrive from the neighbouring 
farms and >’illages. These cheeses are of the round 
variety, some of them coloured red for export. The 
unloading is like a juggling performance: the 
cheeses are th^o^vn deftly from hand to hand, and 
piled up in great pyramids, which almost cover 
the svhole market-place. When the actual bu>’ing 
and selling is going on, there is an extraordinary 
amount of handshaking, not in this case a sign 
of friendly feelings, but a formal completion of 
e\’er>’ bargain. The most spectacular part comes 
afterw’ards, when the porters arrive on the scene, 
carrying big wooden biers to take the cheeses to the 
public weigh-housc. Thcj’ are all dressed in white 
linen and wear round straw bats of yellow, green 
or blue, matching the colour of their biers and 
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indicating the warehouse by wliich they arc 
employed. 

Apart from dairy-produce and eggs, Holland ex¬ 
ports huge quantities of vegetables and fruit, bulbs, 
plants and cut flowers. T^cn there is “Hollands”. 
IVhat whisky is to Scotland, coca-cola to the U.S.A. 
and wine to France—gin is to Holland. It is tlie nat¬ 
ional drink. National in ilus respect only, ho^vcvcr, 
that it is made in Holland (die name of Schiedam 
must be familiar to many people) and that it has 
become customary wirii many Dutchmen to have a 
glass of gin before their evening meal. Naturally 
there arc millions of people in the country who have 
never tasted gin and probably never will. 

Amsterdam, like most large towns, has various 
industries. One of the oldest is diamond cutting. 
This has been done there since the end of the six¬ 
teenth century, and although other towns in Holland 
and in other countries have diamond-cutting estab¬ 
lishments now, Amsterdam still bolds pride of place. 
Many of the svoxld’s largest diamonds have been 
cut there—for example the famous Koh-i-Noor, now 
in the British crown. 

North of Amsterdam, along the river Zaan, there 
are many shipyards. So widespread was their fame 
in the seventeenth century that Peter the Great, 
Czar of Russia, who wanted to introduce western 
ideas and industries into hb country, visited Holland 
twice and actually worked for some time as a ship¬ 
wright. In Zaandam there is a small, very rickety 
wo^cn house, ^vhcre the high-bom workman lived, 
which is now a sort of museum. All along the Zaan 
there is one long chain of factories. Tliey produce 
linoleum, biscuits, chocolates and many other com- 
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modities. There are also oil plants and rice-husking 
mills. 

No product of industry has contributed so much 
to Holland’s artistic fame abroad as the renotvncd 
Delft-ware, first made at Delft about 1600, in 
imitation of porcelain imported fi'om Japan. The 
original factory, “De PbrceJeyne Ties” (The Porce¬ 
lain Bottle) still creates lovely vases, plates and 
bowls, not only in blue and white but in other 
colours as tvell. Old Delft tiles are very valuable 
now; they used to be put round the fireplaces, when 
the houses still had open fires. Open fires are a 
thing of the past in Holland; the winters are generally 
too cold for these to be satisfactory. Most people 
have anthracite stoves, and the modem houses 
have central heating. 

The year rSgt was a very important one for 
Holland and particularly for the small town of 
Eindhoven. Mr. Philips, a cashier, and his son 
founded a factory for the manufacture of electric 
light bulbs. After some difficult years this factory 
grew into an enormous concern, and the name of 
Philips has become known all over the ^vorld. Apart 
from electric light bulbs, the factory now m^es 
wireless and television sets, dynamos and electric 
razors. Eindhoven has become the largest to\sm in 
the province of North-Brabant, and even possesses 
its owTi television station. 

Transport of heavy goods is done by barge in 
Holland. The barges also play a part in export, for 
they go all the way to Germany and Belgium. The 
ones used for international transport are very large 
and are called Rhine barges. There are various 
steamship companies in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
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which have cargo steamers regularly going to Great 
Britain, America and Scandinavia. English readers 
may have seen some of these Dutch boats on 
the Thames, by London Bridge. Tliey all bear 
the names of Dutch riven, ending in the word 
‘^stroom” (stream). There are Maasstroom, lAngt- 
stroom, and Sefuldestroom among others. They arc 
popularly known as “Stroomboats”, 

In whatever country one finds oneself, on whatever 
continent, it is never surprising to see the Dutch flag 
on a boat in the harbour and for thb reason the 
Dutch arc often called “the carriers of Europe”. 
They seem to excel in anything to do with water; 
the sea is their element, and they even enjoy fighting 
against it. 

Railways in Holland are o^vned by the state. 
They give remarkably good service, the trains are 
comfortable and always clean. Most of them are 
powered by electric or Diesel engines; steam trains 
are becoming less and less common. One very 
striking feature of the railway stations is the attrac* 
live restaurants to be found in all the larger ones. 
They arc clean and modem, gaily decorated wtli 
flowers, and the food is excellent. 

Another restaurant in a place full of the excite¬ 
ment of travelling is the restaurant on the aerodrome 
of Schiphol, the large airport near Amsterdam. 
This is an exciting place to go for a meal, or even a 
cofTee. One docs not have to be a passenger; any¬ 
body can go there and watch the planes landing 
and taking off, a sight that appeals to young and old. 

In 1919 the “K, L. M.” was founded, the letten 
Stand for “Koninklykc Luchtvaari Maatschappy” 
(Royal Dutch Airlines). Soon Holland was leading 
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the world in transport fljing. “The Flying Dutch¬ 
man” had come to life. This progressive company 
has air-links with every part of the globe. It has not 
been easy to keep up the reputation of being safe and 
reliable. Time and again there has been mourning 
in Holland for those who fell in the fight. But as 
always when there was a battle to be fought, whether 
against the elements or against a human enemy, 
the Dutch have proved dicmselvcs to be stubborn 
and persevering, and they will undoubtedly continue 
to show the world what great things a small nation 
can achieve. 
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Aoricultuhe 

The chief agricuftural pro¬ 
ducts of Holland arei 

Com (wheat, r>’C, barley 
etc.). fl«, vegetables, fruit, 
and sugar-beet; bulbs and 
flowers; cattle, hones, pigs 
and poultry; butter and 
cheese. 

Dykes axd Touem 

Half the present area of 
Holland is below tea-level. 
The land has been reclaimed 
by dykes and drainage. Land 
of this kind is cafied “polder 
land”. 

Tlie flni dykes were built 
by the early rrisian people, 
before the time of Christ. 

One of the most diOtcuIt 
times in Dutch history was 
during tlie twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, when, osring 
to the land siting slightly 
or the sea-level rising, there 
were many devastating floods, 
resulting in terrible loss of life 
and land. 

Windmills were first used 
for pumping water from the 
polders In the fourteenth 
century. Tlierc is almost 
always a wind blowing over 


the flat land of Holland, so 
windmills are both efficient 
and reliable. Nowadays 
steam and electn'c pumps 
lu^ used for the larger pump¬ 
ing operations, but as Holland 
very little coal the attrac- 
ti\-e and charactertstie wind¬ 
mills are sifll very useful, and 
likely to be to for many years 
to come. 

Hundreds of square miies 
of polder land ha\% been 
added to IfoUand since the 
great Zuider Zee seheme 
was begun m 1930. Polder 
l.rnd b cxirerndy fertile, and 
though the cost of reclaiming 
it Is very high, U pays for 
itself in a few yean. 

Currency 

Hie standard coin b the 
gatJtn, the guilder or florin. 
As ihbb worth approximately 
two shillings, the exchange 
presents no difllculdes to 
SriUsh vbilon. 

Flao 

The flag of the Netherlands 
u composed of three hori¬ 
zontal bands of red, white and 
blue, with the red at the top. 
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GO\'EtlN«tST 

Each of the eleven prov¬ 
inces has its parliament—the 
"Provincial States"—which 
deals with local affairs. The 
roemben of the Provincial 
States arc elected for four 
years, and they in their turn 
elect the 75 members of the 
Upper Hotise of the central 
Parliament — the "States 
General". The Lower House 
of the States General (150 
members) is elected in the 
ordinary way by the people. 
Everj’one over the age of aj 
has a nght to vote. 

Ffot;3B or Orange 
. UVliam iht SUetii {1533- 
1584) was the founder of the 
Republic and the First 
Prince of the House ofOrange. 
Until 1813 hb descendants 
were called "Stadhouders". 
(wcero^-s). In 1813 the son of 
Stadhouder W'Uliam V was 
crouTicd King William I. 
Since then the House of 
Orange has been represented 
by: 

William I {i77a-t844). 

William II (t792-i849). 

William III (1817-1890). 

WUhelmina (bom 18^). 

Juliana, Qtum of iht Mother- 
lands; bom April 30, 1909, 
manUd January 7, 1937, 

Pme* Bernhard of Lipp€~ 


Busterfeld (lippc-BIestcrfcld 
was a small Gmnan princi¬ 
pality before the First World 
War, but Prince Bernhard 
is a naturalized Dutch du- 
ten). 

Their children are: 

1. Beatrix WUhelmina Arm- 
gard, from January 31, 1938- 

2. Irene Emma Elizabeth, 
ben August 5, 1939. 

3. Margriet Francisca, ten 
January 16, 1943. 

4. Maria Chrutina, bon Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1947 (knosm as 
Marylce). 

Ikdujtrjes 

The chief industries of 
Holland are: 

Iron and steel, shtppu^. 
machinery, motors, electric 
light bu11», ^virclcss sets and 
parts; textiles, leather, carth- 
en'varc and pottery; sugar¬ 
refining, gin-dbtilling, brew¬ 
ing; coal-mining; diamond¬ 
cutting, fishing. 

0^'ER$XAS Territories 

1. KflhnloTtds' Xew Guinea 
comprising the ssTstem half of 
the island of New Guinea. 

Population:about 1,000,000, 
of which only a very small 
proportion b European. 

2. li'eLherland^ W’ert Indies 
Dutfh Guiana (on the South 

American mainland), Cura- 
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foff, and certain other islandi 
in the West Indies, 

Population: about 360,000. 

PopuiATtos 

Tlie population of Holland 
ii atwut 11,51x1,000. ’I'he 
average demity 11 about 854 
per square mile. This is a 
greater average density than 
the Driiish Isles, although one 
is apt CO thinl: of the British 
UIcs as an industri.al country 
and Holland as a mainly 
agricultural one. On (he 
population map of Europe 
the darkest (he. densest] patch 
coven Holland, Oclgium and 
the Rhine Valley in Germany. 

PROVIKCU 

Tlie eleven provinces of the 
Netherlands are: 

North Bralsant, Celderland, 
South Holland, North Hol¬ 
land, Zeeland, Utrecht, Fries* 
land, Ovcrysel, Groningen, 
Drentlte, limburg. 

From thu list it will be seen 
that the correct name for the 
country b not ''Holl.snd”, 
'‘Holland” b tlic name of only 
two provinces. It b used tdr 
the whole country by 
foreigners, and by many of 
the Dutcli themselves. The 
country b really called 
(the Netherlands). 


SilIPPiNO 

Holland has alw-ijo been 
a great maritime power. In 
•939 she owned ont ftim/y- 
fifih ofthe world's shipping— 
an enormous proportion when 
the iijc of the country is con¬ 
sidered. There were 1500 
craft of all kinds in her mer¬ 
chant fleet, and 75 In her 
lighting fleet. 

Towns and Cmra 

The ten largest towns of 


Holland are: 

Pepulilion 

AmHerdan 

873438 


73».o47 

Tht I/sj'US 

606,835 

Votthi 

353,104 

HeatUm 


Eindhcm 

163,083 

Groningen 

•43.996 

TViurg 

•34.974 

/•jentgen 

137,1 to 

EasthtJr 

131,981 


Tlterc are aln^edjcr 90 
towns with a population of 
more than so,000. 

VViujAU III OP Enclakdand 
The NaTtiUtLANDS. 

From iGOOtoiyoaEngland 
and the Netherlands shared a 
ruler. Thb tvas William HI, 
StadhoudcroftheNetherlands 
and King of England. 
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ClIARLCS II 


CltAftLES I. 


Mary-W'iluam n James II 

] of Holland I 


Wiuuam-Mary Anne James 

HI (“Old Pre¬ 

tender”) 
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